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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE PEOPLES OF THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By A. P. ELKIN 
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Research and Training. 
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A Suggested Fourteen Point Statement. 

Conclusion. 


THE Past 
Anthropological Research. 


Until the Japanese invasion began, only a few people had more than a passing 
interest in the South-west Pacific Islands. These were, for the most part, concerned 


with either administration, missions, or economic interests. A small number of 
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persons, however, were attracted to it for quite another reason, namely, anthropology ; 
they belonged to different countries and nations, and either visited the region to 
carry out scientific investigations or else studied it theoretically on the basis of other 
men’s field-work. In some cases, missionaries have made contributions to our 
anthropological knowledge of the Islands; for example, Dr. R. H. Codrington, 
Dr. C. E. Fox, Dr. W. Ivens, the Rev. Stephen Lehner, the Rev. F. Kirschbaum and 
the Rev. P. K. Neuhaus. But the region has been the scene of much activity on the 
part of trained anthropological field-workers, who, as a result of their researches on 
the spot, have not only increased our factual knowledge of the Island peoples, but 
also made possible noteworthy advances in anthropological theory. Such dis- 
tinguished names of a senior generation as A. C. Haddon, C. G. Seligman, W. H. R. 
Rivers, B. Malinowski and R. Thurnwald will always be associated with this region. 
And since 1923, when the Pan-Pacific Science Congress was held in Australia, the 
Islands have been a hive of anthropological industry. A number ot the workers 
came from England and America and were financed by institutions in those 
countries; these included Mr. G. Bateson, Dr. Margaret Mead, Miss Beatrice 
Blackwood, and Messrs. Reed and Whiting. 


The main centre of organization for Papuan and Melanesian research, however, 
has been Sydney. As a result of representations made by the Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress of 1923 and of the Australian National Research Council which was requested 
to give effect to the resolutions of the Congress, the Department of Anthropology was 
established at the University of Sydney in 1926. At the same time, the Australian 
National Research Council was successful in obtaining the financial co-operation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in a plan of anthropological research in Australia and 
Oceania, to be organized by the Council. The Foundation also undertook to assist 
by sending out from any country to the Australian region visiting investigators, 
preferably nominated by the Australian Council, paying their salary and travelling 
expenses. 


The Australian National Research Council set up a Committee on Anthropology, 
with the head of the Department of Anthropology (University of Sydney) as its 
Chairman, and as Director of the research, and when, in 1930, a Journal (Oceania) 
was established for the purpose of publishing, at least, some of the results of the 
research, he became Editor. In this way, by collaboration between the Australian 
National Research Council, the Sydney University Department of Anthropology, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, and more recently, the Carnegie Institute also, 
research in Australia and the South-west Pacific has been tackled in an organized 
manner. Amongst those who have worked in the latter region under the auspices 
of the Research Council are Dr. and Mrs. R. Thurnwald, Dr. R. Fortune, Miss C. 
Wedgwood, Dr. R. Firth, Dr. H. I. Hogbin, Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, Dr. Phyllis 
Kaberry, Dr. W. Ivens, and Messrs. W. C. Groves, F. L. S. Bell and J. A. Todd. In 
addition, almost all those who have come out independently of the Council to do 
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research in the Islands have received help from the Council, and fitted into the 
general plan of work.! ' 


Practical Value of Anthropology. 


Anthropology, however, like other sciences, is not merely of academic interest. 
It is not only concerned with adding to knowledge and formulating hypotheses. 
It can also be applied. The knowledge and the theories, when established, are of 
practical value in the contact of the non-native with the native—in other words, 
in administration, missionary work and economic development. Even though 
some field-workers and ‘“‘ arm-chair ’’ sociologists have no interest whatever in these 
matters, yet the results of their labours may prove of great help in dealing with 
actual problems of cultural and racial contact. In addition, some field-workers, 
while studying the general problems of social organization and of ritual and belief, 
do so as ancillary to their main assignment of examining on the spot all aspects of 
some problem of culture-contact, such as administration, law and order, or education. 
In particular, Government Anthropologists are expected to do this. As the late 
Sir Hubert Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua, put it: “ There is plenty of scope 
for anthropology in native administration, and . . . there are numerous incidents 
arising from time to time in which a knowledge of anthropology would be of great 
practical use. But personally I ask far more from it than this. I expect from the 
anthropologist, working with the missionary, no less a result than the bridging of 
the gulf which separates the Stone Age from the twentieth century, and the passage 
of which has cost much suffering to primitive .races.”2 With this end in view, an 
attempt was made as far back as 1915 to establish an anthropological department 
within the Papuan administration. However, nothing could be done until after 
the Great War of 1914-18. Dr. W. M. Strong, Chief Medical Officer, became also 
Government Anthropologist, and in 192t Mr. W. E. Armstrong was appointed 
Assistant Government Anthropologist. The latter was succeeded in 1922 by Mr. 
F. E. Williams, who became Government Anthropologist in 1928, a position which 
he held until his death in a plane accident in 1943, serving unto the end a people 
whom he had come to know better than any other white person. The Australian 
Administration in the Mandated Territory followed Papua’s example in 1924, when 
it appointed Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery as Government Anthropologist. Later, he 
became also Director of District Services—an outstanding recognition of the value 
of applied anthropology in native administration. Mr. Chinnery had served in the 
Papuan administrative service; he had shown an interest then in anthropological 
research, which was disciplined by two years’ training in anthropology at Cambridge 
after the War of 1914-18; he had been in charge of native labour for a mining 


1 For further details, vide A. P. Elkin, “‘ Anthropological Research in Australia and the 
Western Pacific,”” 1927-1937; Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 306-26. Also A. P. Elkin, 
** Anthropology in Australia, 1939’ ; Oceania, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 1-29; especially pp. 2-7 and 
27-29. 

® Papua of To-Day, p. 242. 
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company; and had been a Government Anthropologist. With this background, 
his statement in his Presidential Address to the Anthropological Section of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science in 1932 
can be accepted as well-informed and authoritative: ‘‘ What one would like to see 
in such a region as the Mandated Territory would be a body of research workers 
engaged in the systematic study of the native social organization, handing on their 
knowledge to an administration that would be able to decide on policies to be adopted.” 


The University Department of Anthropology. 


This appreciation of the value of applied anthropology in the territories under 
Australian administration has been connected with the Department of Anthropology 
in the University of Sydney both as cause and effect. The holding of the Pan-Pacific 
Congress in Australia in 1923 was a most important date, indeed, it was the turning 
point, in Australian Anthropology. For not only did the Congress urge the establish- 
ment of a University Department of Anthropology and the necessity for organized 
research in Australia and the South-west Pacific—it also emphasized the practical 
value of anthropological research, knowledge and training. The Governor-General 
(Baron Forster) hit this note in his opening address to the Congress. “In each 
section,’ he said, “‘ solutions are being sought for problems that need urgent attention. 
They include urgent problems affecting the welfare of native races, and a solution 
of the problems presented by the meeting of widely distinct and, in some respects, 
irreconcilable cultures ; solutions of which must be found in the study of anthropology 
and ethnology.” The President of the Congress, Sir David Orme Masson, developed 
the point further. He said that in Papua, and still more in the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea, there was urgent need for systematic scientific work, ‘‘ both for 
utilitarian reasons and because the unknown, wherever it exists, cries loudly for 
intelligent investigation. This work needs highly trained men and systematic 
organization. Most pressing of all is the need of skilled ethnological work,” and 
for this reason: ‘‘ Australia has voluntarily undertaken a difficult task and a great 
responsibility in New Guinea and the adjacent islands. Its position is that of a 
public trustee. Surely its most urgent duty is to make full provision for the scientific 
study of the land itself, its inhabitants and all that it contains. How else can it 
hope to succeed ? ’’ 

With this keynote, and with the presence at the Congress of such men as Dr. 
Haddon, Dr. Peter Buck, Sir Baldwin Spencer and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Papua (Judge Murray), as well as anthropologists of a more academic type, it is 
no wonder that the Congress as a whole as well as the Section on Anthropology 
urged on the appropriate authorities and institutions the necessity for the organized 
prosecution of anthropological research and the teaching of the subject in the 
Australian region for practical as well-as purely scientific reasons. One general 
resolution was “‘ that the scientific problem of the Pacific which stands first in order 


3 Proceedings Pan-Pacific Science Congress (Australia), 1923, pp. 15, 24-5. 
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of urgency is the preservation of the health and life of the native races by the applica- 
tion of the principles of the sciences of preventive medicine and anthropology.” 


The reasons advanced by the Section for the resolutions were as follows: “ The 
preservation, progress, and welfare of the native population of Oceania, which is a 
charge under the terms of the Mandates granted to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
can best be carried out by a policy based on the investigation of native conditions, 
customs, laws, religion, and the like which is a study not merely of academic interest 
and importance, but points the way to a sympathetic method of dealing with and 
governing such peoples. The economic development of these countries depends 
largely upon the adoption of an intelligent native labour policy of recruiting, treat- 
ment, protection, and so forth, which can be built up only on a wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of native life.and thought ; this knowledge can best be gained only by 
intensive investigations by trained students. His Excellency Judge J. H. P. Murray 
has repeatedly drawn attention to these matters, and has given effect to his opinion 
by appointing special officers in Papua for this purpose. There is even greater 
need of such action in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, in many of the islands 
of which according to the most recent report published by the Commonwealth 
Government, the natives are rapidly dying out. It is therefore urged that Govern- 
ments responsible for the welfare of Oceanic peoples should recognize that ethnology 
has a practical value in administration and is of definite economic importance, and 
that they should proceed without unavoidable delay to take such steps as are 
necessary for these purposes.” For these reasons, the Section suggested that 
Anthropology should be taught “ as a training for government officials, missionaries 
and others who will be brought into personal contact with natives, and as a training 
for investigators in the field, who may or may not be attached to some local 
Government.”’ 

The Australian National Research Council, to which, as already stated, the 
implementing of its resolutions was entrusted by the Congress, was so successful in 
its representations that a Chair of Anthropology was established in the University 
of Sydney in 1926 on the basis of grants from the Governments of Australia, prin- 
cipally, the Commonwealth, and that very liberal grants for research were made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. In addition, a Government Anthropologist was 
appointed to New Guinea in 1924 and in the same year the cadet system was estab- 
lished for the district services of that Territory. I this system, young men of 
suitable physique, education and personality, carefully selected (from usually very 
many applicants) are sent to the Territory where, after being given at headquarters 
a useful grounding in the routine of the various aspects of their future work, they are 
attached to out-stations under experienced officers for about two years. If at the 
end of this period they are regarded as suitable for district work, they are sent to the 
University of Sydney for two terms, for special study, though it is admitted that, if 
staff numbers allowed, provision should be made for three terms. Here, the 
Professor of Anthropology has been responsible not only for their training in such 
anthropology as will be of value to them in their work, and in problems and methods 
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of native administration, but also for seeing that they had and took the opportunity 
of attending classes and lectures in other subjects which would be of practical value 
to them, such as tropical health and hygiene, topographical surveying and the law 
of evidence. A satisfactory report on their work at the University was followed by 
their permanent appointment to the District Services of the New Guinea Administra- 
tion, commencing as Patrol Officers. 

Between fifty and sixty cadets have benefited from this training between 1926 
and 1940, there being as many as sixteen in one year. In addition, a few senior 
officers from both Papua and New Guinea have taken advantage of long leave to 
attend the lectures in Anthropology, amounting to six or seven a week, for two or 
three terms. 


The Department has also kept before missionary organizations the value of 
anthropology as a means of approach to, and of work amongst, native peoples. 
As a result, every year since 1933 at least, there have been missionary students 
attending the lectures and special classes in anthropology (and also in tropical 
health). The numbers have varied from three or four to twelve. These numbers 
should be greater. An important feature of this training is that administrative 
officers and missionaries attend a number of discussion classes together, and so get 
to know one another’s point of view and objectives—an important fact seeing that 
later they may be working in the same districts. 

The Department has been functioning long enough for the conclusion to be 
drawn from results that the anthropological training has been a real asset to adminis- 
trative officers and missionaries. It has taught them how to get to know and 
understand better and more quickly the native peoples whose lives they strive to 
change ; it has given them a respect for the native culture, which, in spite of its many 
faults in our eyes, is a treasured possession, a guide and a means of life to the native ; 
and it has helped them to realize that these coloured and backward peoples are 
human personalities, no more and no less than ourselves. 

There is, however, nothing sentimental about this anthropological approach, 
nor is it merely academic. It is concerned with what is happening to, as well as in, 
a society, that is, with the fact of change, and in particular, with the fact that the 
administrative officers and missionaries, and also traders, planters and miners, are 
instruments of that change. 

Sir Hubert Murray wrote in 1924*: “As regards the Department of 
Anthropology the great danger before it is that it may forget the practical purposes 
of administration for which it was established, and be finally lost in the wilderness 
of scientific investigation. If so it will have failed us; but if it escapes this danger 
it may accomplish great things.”’ In my opinion it has escaped the danger to which 
Sir Hubert referred, and has laid the foundation for “‘ great things.’’ At least, it 
has striven to be practical, and to help directly or indirectly, wherever it was given 
or could obtain the opportunity. Many calls have come to it for practical help— 


* Papua of To-Day, pp. 250-1. 
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from the fields of native administration and education and of missionary work, 
from New Guinea, Papua, Nauru, Fiji, and the Solomon Islands, as well as from the 
Northern Territory, New South Wales and other parts of Australia, and also in the 
fields of social science research in our own society. 


Correcting a Misconception. 


From time to time the “ charge ”’ used to be made that anthropologists frowned 
on, and condemned, all changes made in a native people’s way of life and culture by 
administrative and other agencies, and that they wanted native peoples and their 
culture kept unaltered as zoological specimens or museum pieces. Of course, there 
may be a few queer anthropologists just as there are oddities in all professions and 
callings. We can also understand some scientists maintaining that it would be better 
to leave the natives absolutely untouched rather than to see them suffer the sad fate 
which has overtaken some of them as a result of contact with “ civilization” and 
even of our well-meant attempts to raise them. This is surely a natural human 
reaction—even though it be one of despair. 

As already emphasized, however, anthropologists are not merely concerned 
with human societies as they were, nor do they regard them as static exhibits in 
the present, but as processes of change, whether that change be caused irom within 
the culture or from without. These processes and the laws manifested in them are 
the subjects of scientific research, just as much as are the principles of social cohesion. 
As a result of research, the social anthropologist is striving, with some success, to be 
in the position to say to the administrator, missionary or planter: “‘ Given this 
change for which you are responsible, or which you are planning, such and such 
effects will probably follow ; therefore, you must be prepared for them, or else you 
should alter your method or policy.” In this way the anthropologist renders very 
practical and sound help to white man and native alike in the process of cultural 
change. 

One would have hoped that this misconception no longer existed, but I have 
had to refer to it because in a very recent and interesting book of a popular nature 
on the history of the Papuan administration,® the author, Mr. Lewis Lett, revives 
it in a couple of extraordinary and, unfortunately, misleading statements. On 
page 147 he writes: ‘‘ Not only in Papua, but in all other backward countries that 
have been brought into contact with modern ways of life, the plea of the 
anthropologist has been that native customs and native ways of thought represent 
the inmost law of the black man’s being, that to take them from him is to rob him of 
his principal reason for living, and that their retention is essential if he is to be 
educated along his own lines. Such statements are not susceptible of proof ; neither 
do they come within the province of the anthropologist.” 

No references are given, and so we cannot check up on the anthropological 
“‘ authorities ’’ on “ the inmost law of the black man’s being” and on education 


5 The Papuan Achievement, by Lewis Lett, 1942. 
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along the native’s ‘‘ own lines.”’ Actually, the former phrase is a slight modification 
of one, “the law of the African’s own being,” ascribed to the anthropologist 
(unspecified) by Professor V. Murray, an educational expert, in his study of African 
native education.* It seems that Mr. Lett, and also Professor Murray, whom he, 
follows, are unaware of the basic principle established by social anthropology, 
namely, that the various institutions, customs and ways of thought, built up over 
the course of history, are more or less integrated into a functioning whole, and that 
to interfere drastically with one institution is to cause repercussions throughout the 
whole culture, and in some cases, to result in the collapse of the social organization, 
and even in depopulation. It is a law of culture, a principle of social life, which is 
at stake—not “an inmost law of being.” The latter can be left to philosophers, 
but the other zs the business of the anthropologist. 

Mr. Lett’s misunderstanding is illustrated on page 170, where he says that 
some well-known anthropologists maintain that even such obviously objectionable 
practices as cannibalism, headhunting and raiding are “an essential part of the 
culture of the tribes practising them,” and that to destroy them is to take away a 
people’s interest in life. In the first place, well-known anthropologists as well as 
the “ ordinary observer” are quite well aware that these practices are unsatis- 
factory for those who lose their heads or are eaten—at least, from our point of view. 
No one has pointed this out more clearly than the late Dr. F. E. Williams, for so 
long Government Anthropologist in Papua. Such customs have to go. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Lett only gives half the picture. He does not 
refer to, or does not se RRL the suggestions and advice given by these “‘ well- 
known anthropologists “’—suggestions based on the established fact that even 
customs and institutions, which are objectionable to us, may form “ an essential 
part of the culture of the tribes” possessing them. The purport of the suggestions 
is to get these tribes to co-operate in substituting other customs, beliefs and institu- 
tions which will come to have meaning for them, and which will help them to readjust 
themselves to the changes. In this way their life will not be faced with blanks. 
Social man, like nature, ‘‘ abhors a vacuum.” Therefore, in making the generaliza- 
tion, on which Mr. Lett seems to pour scorn, the anthropologists concerned were 
dealing with the phenomena of social cohesion and change. They were not expressing 
in the name of science a queer interest in the bizarre and revolting. Readers of 
Mr. Lett’s book, and of this article also, are advised to read Chapter XIII of Sir 
Hubert Murray’s Papua of To-day.® 


® The School in the Bush, p. 316. 


7 Presumably these include the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, for whom Sir Hubert Murray had 
profound respect, as readers of Papua of To-Day know. 

8 Mr. Lett does not refer anywhere in his book to any anthropologist in the Papuan or New 
Guinea field, not even to Mr. W. C. Groves (author of Native Education and Culture-Contact in 
New Guinea), and above all, not even to the late Dr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist 
in Papua, whose anthropology was surely practical and applied. He seems to have followed 
Professor V. Murray (an expert in education) and without further inquiry accepted his opinions 
on the scope of anthropology—opinions which could have been understood twenty years ago, but 


[ Footnote continued on next page.] 
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THE PRESENT 
Native Experiences under War Conditions. 


So much for the past. The outbreak of the war with Japan at the end of 1941 
quickly changed the administrative situation in the South-west Pacific. In a few 
short months Australia lost control of most of the Mandated Territory and, roughly 
speaking, the area of Papua north of the Owen Stanley Range. The British Solomon 
Islands were invaded and the remaining islands of the South-west Pacific became 
potential battle zones. Civil administrations gave way to military administration 
in the regions even where the enemy had not penetrated, for the whole area was 
an operational one. 

These events have not merely involved a serious interruption of the development 
of administrative policy in the different Territories,® but a very great economic, 
social and psychological disturbance of native life, a disturbance which may exert 
far-reaching effects on their future. Let us picture what the natives have seen and 
experienced in the past two years. 


(t) The Japanese have killed, captured or driven out the hitherto apparently 
invincible Australian and British men and women, be they administrative officers, 
missionaries, other civilians or the military. 

(2) Much of their lands have become battle-grounds, from which the enemy 
is driven back only after many months—in some places it will soon be two years— 
and severe fighting, including the raining of destruction from the air. 

(3) In the districts in which the enemy has not even been seen, the civil adminis- 
tration has been superseded, and in those districts from which he is driven, that 
administration has not been restored. Some of the officers are the same, but they 
are now in uniform and the purpose of the administration is to use all the resources, 
human and economic, of the free and recaptured districts for the prosecution of the 
war. Native labour for plantations, for carrying for the army, and for clearing 
land for various purposes must be obtained, and native interests, gardens and village 
life can only be a secondary consideration. Indeed, it is only recently that the 





[ Continuation of footnote 8.] 


which read now like a voice from a bygone age. Professor Murray’s book, which deals with 
African native education, was written in 1928. His view of “‘ culture, in the dynamic sense, as a 
deposit of history,’”’ is a queer contradiction. Culture to the anthropologist is a dynamic process 
through time, an ever-changing process by which men live in society from generation to generation. 
It is not a deposit. Mr. Lett also accepts Professor Murray’s view that anthropology must be 
concerned only with describing the present customs practised by a people, and has no authority 
“to lay down a rule about the future” (vide L. Lett, op. cit. p. 148; and V. Murray, op. cit., 
Pp. 313-7). Anthropology, however, like any other science, has authority and a duty to predict 
what will happen under certain circumstances, as explained above. Unfortunately, neither 
Professor Murray nor Mr. Lett seem to be aware of the immense strides made in the study of 
society and in applied anthropology during the past twenty to twenty-five years. 


* Papua (Australian Territory). The Mandated Territory of New Guinea (administered by 
Australia). The British Solomon Islands (a Protectorate within the administration of the 
British High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, who is also Governor of Fiji). The British- 
French Condominium Administration of the New Hebrides. And the French Territory of New 
Caledonia. 
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heavy and wide recruitment of native labour has been partly diverted to work in 
“white ’”’ plantations in a limited area. 

(4) The natives have seen their villages and gardens neglected, destroyed or 
removed as the direct or indirect result of war. 

(5) Like ourselves, but in a more direct manner, for they are under allied military 
occupation, they have been, and are, subject to indisputable controls, both positive 
and negative. 

(6) In areas controlled or patrolled by the Japanese, they find themselves in 
a very awkward position. Any sign of assistance given to the allied patrols (military 
or “‘ administrative ’’) would be punished, possibly with death, and it may be that 
the enemy has offered some blandishments, as well as made threats, to obtain their 
assistance. What is the native todo? What does he want todo? Is he drawn 
between loyalty to us on the one hand, and, on the other hand, fear and blandishments 
of the enemy? This depends mainly on pre-war relations with our Administration, 
missions, planters and traders. Our faculty for engendering loyalty and friendship 
in the native is on test, but he has to face the test, for the most part unaided by us 
and confronted by a ruthless, hostile control. 


Native Reactions to Changes caused by the War: A Problem for Research. 


The above is a mere catalogue of some of the changes that have come on the 
natives of the South-west Pacific during the past two years. 


Psychological Reaction. Several questions arise: In the first place, what are 
they thinking and feeling about it all? What do they now think of our former 
civil administration ? Is it in their opinion as good and successful as we have con- 
sidered it? What is their reaction to the exigencies of our military occupation ? 
They do think on these things and on us, and their opinions and attitudes are of 
importance to our future administrative work amongst them. 


Health and Population. In the second place—on a more tar ~ible level : What 
is the effect on native health, death-rate and birth-rate of this tremeadous disturbance 
to their economic, social and emotional life? Great numbers of the men, more 
than under peace-time recruiting practices, are absent from their villages, gardens, 
wives and children. Are the women and the old and unfit men able to produce 
sufficient and satisfactory food for themselves and the children ? Do the authorities 
(Australian New Guinea Administrative Unit) supply their needs? Are the health 
services maintained all over the free and freed areas at the standard of efficiency 
which is necessary ? Are babies being born at the pre-war rate, or are the native 
women refusing to bear them? Are the men who are absent from their villages, 
working in the military or “ civilian’ spheres, worrying about the welfare of their 
families ? 

These are very important questions. Answers to them would throw light on 
native “ morale” and also reveal the opinions the natives are forming with regard 
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to our sincerity and interest in them. But in addition, these questions bear on 
the fundamental problem of population. If any signs of population-decline are 
detected, the causes must be sought out, and counter-measures adopted at the first 
opportunity—certainly as soon as civil administration is restored. 


Gardening and Village Life. In the third place, what is the effect of the war 
situation with its various urgent but, it is hoped, temporary measures, not only on 
the present condition of native gardening, but also on its improvement and develop- 
ment towards a satisfactory level of peasant farming and community plantations ? 
The social, economic, psychological and indeed, even physical, health of the Papuans 
and Melanesians is bound up with such development, along with which goes the 
strengthening of community life. Rehabilitation of native horticulture and of 
the village life which depends on it, will almost certainly have to be undertaken in 
each district, as soon as it is no longer an operational area ; perhaps, in some cases, 
it could be done earlier. Unless such rehabilitation is undertaken speedily, we 
may find ourselves with many dispirited “‘ tribes” and landless labourers, possibly 
out of work. The effects of this condition of affairs on the outlook and health of 
the natives would be serious. Obviously, careful inquiry into the many aspects of 
this matter is required in every district, and no doubt, will be made. 


Native Labour Supply. In the fourth place, what will be the effect of the 
present use of native labour and disturbance of village life on the supply of native 
labour in peace-time ? This concerns white planters, miners and traders. Will 
many of the natives, as a result of the upset, be tempted merely to become a class 
of landless labourers—an “institution ’’ which has never been favoured by the 
administrations in Papua and the Mandated Territory? If this is so, policy musi 
be decided, and action taken accordingly. 


On the other hand, many may feel disinclined to work in the future for the 
non-native employer either on indenture or as casual labour. This attitude could 
arise in several ways ; for example, from a conviction, sound or ill-founded, resulting 
from war conditions, that their previous service and its payments had not been 
worthwhile. Its source could be the opinion, or feeling (the need for repressing 
which was removed by the withdrawal of the white man before the enemy), that, 
in any case, the white planter and miner was the only person who really gained 
from native labour. It could also be the result of observing that in the long run, 
indenturing led to the neglect of their own gardens and interests. The absences 
of men during the war period and the large-scale recruiting of labour might quite 
well force this observation on them. 

Once again, inquiry is required so that the reactions of the native peoples 
will really be known. Only on this basis can difficulties, if they exist, be met and 
possibly overcome, and policy determined with regard to the development of the 
Territories by non-native interests. 
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THE FUTURE 


Research—an Opportunity and a Necesstty. 


There are so many distinct communities, with different languages and with 
variations in social organization and religion, that anthropological research during 
the past forty years could only cover a part of the field. Typical communities from 
different areas had to be selected on the basis of knowledge supplied by a Government 
Anthropologist, administrative officer, or an earlier research worker. But as a 
result of the study of what might be termed sample “ peoples,” and of the observa- 
tions and reports of a number of administrative officers and missionaries, we have 
gained valuable information on the functioning of Papuan, New Guinea and 
Melanesian societies—that is, as they were before the war. The task was by no 
means completed, but there may be a few areas, untouched, or relatively untouched, 
by the war, where that task can be continued. 


Now, however, there is a new problem, and one of urgency and practical 
significance both for ourselves and the natives. It is the study of the effect of the 
war in all its aspects on the native peoples: the effect on their minds and attitudes 
(i) of the Japanese conquest and temporary occupation ; (ii) of the withdrawal of 
our civil administrations ; (iii) of our gradual eviction of the enemy; (iv) of our 
military occupation ; and (v) of our use of their own services, villages and lands for 
the purpose of a war, which they might, or might not, regard as of any consequence 
tothem. In addition there is the study of the effects of the war situation on health, 
population, gardens and the labour supply. 


Here is a call for several types of investigator; for the health expert, the 
administrative officer and the missionary, who could collect and compare with the 
past, vital statistics, make reports on gardening and village conditions, and also 
note carefully and regularly all expressions of opinion and all attitudes regarding 
the many problems referred to above. There is also a task for anthropologists 
who, by intensive examination from a functional poirt of view, of a few selected 
communities, could determine whether any new factors have entered into the contact 
situation. Anthropologists who have worked in the region previously would be 
especially well equipped for the work, and could render important service by returning 
there for this new piece of research.” The worker who was new to the field would 
require a longer period ; indeed, he should be prepared for a couple of years’ work, 
although in his first season he would obtain very valuable insight. In any case, 
we are dealing, not with an immediate situation only, but also with the future. 
For that purpose we must build on soundly acquired knowledge. 

An experienced anthropologist could also use to advantage and interpret 
correctly data on the changing situation supplied by administrative officers and 
missionaries. Fortunately, a number of these in the Territories have had sufficient 
training in anthropology to enable them to inquire into the relevant matters. 


10 One anthropologist has already been given this opportunity. 
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Given the co-operation of medical men, administrative officers, missionaries 
and anthropologists, we should be able to obtain that understanding of the effects 
of the war on native life and attitudes, on which alone wise policies for the develop- 
ment of the Territories and for the welfare and advancement of the native peoples 
can be based. 

The importance and urgency of this matter has been put before the various 
authorities concerned, and it is believed that the opportunities will be given for the 
research to be done, both by specialists and by administrative officers (at present 
under military direction). 


Research Funds. 


The Executive Committee of the Australian National Research Council is fully 
seized with the necessity for this work, and will help as far as its limited: resources 
allow. These consist solely of the balance of grants made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Institute for anthropological research since 1926. It may 
be that these or other research foundations abroad will be able to help the Australian 
Research Council further for this purpose ; but in any case, the Australian people, 
individually if possible, and also through the Commonwealth Government, can, 
with every justification, be asked to provide the required funds for this purpose. 
The rehabilitation of the Territories and of their native peoples is as much, and as 
necessary, a post-war reconstruction project as the many projects which concern 
the Australian continent and its people. 


Provision and Training of Administrative Officers. 


The return of the civil administrations to Papua and the Mandated Territory 
will find our experienced and trained administrative personnel much depleted as 
the result of war service, retirement and illness. Actually, these Territories were 
never quite adequately staffed—a consequence of the administrations’ policy of 
extending their influence into “new” and hitherto uncontrolled areas.' But 
this will seem a small matter compared with the problem of staffing the district 
services as military administration is withdrawn. Lost and retired men will have 
to be replaced, and as a result of changed attitudes towards us and our administration, 
a matter to be assessed carefully, it may be necessary to increase the number of 
officers formerly stationed in some of the districts. 

This means that measures should be taken at once to build up a trained staff. 
It is hardly likely that persons of the right type could be obtained from the civilian 
ranks, except in the case of a few who have been reserved for some national purpose. 


11 Financial considerations have also been involved—especially in Papua. Sir Hubert 
Murray once said: ‘‘ The fascination of the work is, I think, largely due to the fact that our 
resources in Papua are so limited. To use a military expression, we are all in the firing line ; 
we have no reserves either of men or money, and if anyone failed in his duty the consequences 
would be serious. Fortunately our men do not fail.’’ (“ The Scientific Aspect of the Pacification 
of Papua.” Presidential address to the Sydney meeting, 1932, of the Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science. Report, p. 11.) 
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But there are members of the fighting services who have shown that they can remain 
physically fit in the tropical environment and that they possess those qualities of 
stability, calmness, judgment and leadership, which are essential in patrol and 
district officers. Probably some of these men of the right type, if given the oppor- 
tunity, would like to join the permanent civilian administrative staff of Papua 
or New Guinea. It is not unreasonable, as has been done, to suggest that the 
Commonwealth Department of External Territories and the Army authorities should 
co-operate, to the extent of inviting applications for cadetships from members of 
the forces, and that the successful applicants—possibly only twenty or thirty in 
the first instance, be released from the army for the purpose of receiving an eight 
or nine months’ course of training at the University of Sydney (as described above, 
p- 5). Their experience in the fighting services, perhaps even in the administrative 
sphere (A.N.G.A.U.), could take the place of the usual probationary eighteen months 
or so of cadetship in the field under a district officer. At the conclusion of the 
university training they could be appointed as Patrol Officers—or acting Patrol 
Officers, if any field probation were deemed necessary. 

We should not be satisfied with any training less in quality and quantity than 
this. A short course of a few weeks, either in one of the Territories, or at 
the University, should only be regarded as a temporary and preliminary procedure. 
If the exigencies of the situation make such a compressed course necessary, or 
better than nothing, it would need to be very carefully planned—for in the sphere 
of native administration, as in other spheres, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
One good use, however, could be made of such a preliminary course; the men 
who passed through it and were tried out in actual administrative work, could 
constitute the field for the selection of permanent officers for the civil administrations. 

In the past, the cadet system, as outlined in this article, has operated only in 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, not in Papua. The latter was unable to 
afford it, for the payment of salary to the cadets while at the university was involved. 
As it was, when an officer of the Papuan service used his leave to attend the university, 
his work had to be shared out amongst those left behind. The tradition of the 
service and the personality of the late Sir Hubert Murray enabled the administration 
to do a wonderful work. But in spite of that, we can say that the officers would 
have gained from sound cadetship, selection and training, and I suggest that this 
system be adopted in the future. 


Missionaries and the Future. 


Statistics show that at least one-third of the natives of the region are adherents 
of the various Missions and that probably another third are influenced by them. 
Moreover, a great deal of the evangelical and teaching work of the Missions is done 
by native personnel. This means that mission work will be continued. Indeed, 
the return of white missionaries to their districts as soon as military considerations 
will allow is an urgent matter. Missionaries who have spent years in the field know 
the native language and have a better understanding of their people than do the 
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Patrol Officers. They could do much, not only to give religious help, but also to 
help and encourage the natives to re-establish their villages and gardens and take 
up again their normal way of life. 


Obviously, fresh recruits to the mission field cannot be of such practical value 
at the moment, and therefore should not be sent into the field until they have 
received an adequate training in missionary methods, linguistics and an 
anthropological understanding of the people, amongst whom they are to work, 
and of their own methods and objectives. Too often, what appears to be an urgent 
need to fill vacancies has been accepted as a reason for dispensing with trained 
personnel. But in the long run, and not a very long run, this policy does not pay, 
except in a very few cases. The person, without the specialized help he should have 
been given, must use a lot of his first couple of years and more in the mission field, 
picking up his equipment, often haphazardly and unrelated to any guiding principles. 
Moreover, what he does pick up is apt to be much more superficial than he realizes. 
Incidentally an anthropological equipment is of value not only in pastoral work, 
but also in educational and health services. It provides the background for the 
former and in the case of the latter leads to an understanding of native attitudes to 
sickness and death, without which the missionary, physician and nurse will find 
themselves dealing with what to the natives are symptoms, not causes, cf their 
ailments; but with this knowledge, the value of their work will be immensely 
increased. 


I suggest that all missionary organizations ensure that their field staff be 
adequately equipped, and that as far as the anthropological side of their training 
is concerned, they be sent to the University of Sydney for a full academic year. 
This usually runs from the middle of March to the middle or end of November, that 
is, eight or nine months. Further, during that time they should concentrate on 
anthropology, missionary methods and linguistics (elementary), and attend one 
term’s lectures on tropical health. Those going to certain fields (outside of the 
South-west Pacific region) need also some insight into the comparative study of 
religion. To require missionary candidates to do more during this period, e.g. to 
study theology, church history, et cetera, means that they can do justice to nothing. 
Experience has already shown that this nine months, added to whatever time of 
specialized preparation has preceded it, is eminently worth while. 


Research and Training. 


I have already pointed out that the much-needed research into the effect of 
the war situation on the attitudes of the native peoples and on their economic, 
social and physical condition, is not merely scientific in purpose. It is also essential 
if our future policies and administration are to be soundly based. In addition, 
this knowledge and understanding is required for the satisfactory training of the 
cadets and for helping senior officers and missionaries. All these persons should go 
to their task equipped to understand conditions and problems as they are, not as 
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they were. In other words, continual research, training of personnel and good 
administration go together. 


The Administrative Regions of the Future. 


Up to the present, Australia has been concerned with the administration of 
Papua (shared with Great Britain 1884-1906; Australian territory since 1906) 
and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea (since 1921). The principles inherent 
in the Atlantic Charter, to which the allied nations have subscribed, assure us that 
we shall remain responsible for the former. With regard to the latter, no doubt 
the whole question of mandates will be examined again in the negotiations which 
follow the coming of peace. But Australia’s record of administration in New Guinea 
shows an earnest and successful endeavour to carry out the high principles of the 
mandate, and is such as to justify the continuation of this trusteeship. 


There is, moreover, much to be said in favour of extending the scope of the 
mandate principle in the South-west Pacific, to include the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate and the French Condominium area as well as New Guinea. Legal, inter- 
national and defence problems are involved, but to solve these should not be beyond 
the wit of man. Non-native economic interests need not be interfered with in 
so far as they do not militate against the welfare and development of the native 


peoples. For purposes of administration, Papua might also be included in the 
plan. 


The gain from the point of view of administration is obvious. It would enlarge 
the scope of service for the personnel, allowing greater variety of work and opportunity 
for promotion. While there might be only one Administrator to co-ordinate policies 
and methods in the whole region, there could be, say, four Regional Administrators, 
whose position would be a worthwhile acknowledgment of efficient and imaginative 
service, and should, on no account, be political ‘‘ plums.” 


There is no geographical or anthropological reason for drawing the boundaries 
where the accidents of history have put them and their removal should make possible 
the working out of more satisfactory economic policies for both native and non- 
native interests. Certainly, the acceptance of the Atlantic Charter by the British, 
Australian and American nations implies a moral obligation to see that the adminis- 
trative and economic policies in all the South-west Pacific are in accord with the 
principles inherent in that Charter. If the decision is made to administer Melanesia 
and New Guinea as one mandate, Australia on the basis of its geographical proximity, 
past experience and success in implementing policies of trusteeship in the interests 
of native peoples, should be prepared to undertake the task. 


Wanted—An Interpretation of the Atlantic Charter for the Native Peoples of the South- 
west Pacific. 


The anthropologist’s task is not administration nor to formulate policy, but he 
is in a position to advise on policy and methods. It is his sphere to study 
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their effect on the social, economic and religious life of the native peoples concerned, 
and, in addition, not merely to pass criticism if this seems necessary, but also to 
make positive suggestions for the future. 


In the light of our administrative experience in Papua and New Guinea and 
of the position in the rest of Melanesia, and also in view of our acceptance of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, I suggest that the following “ Fourteen 
Points ” be a basis for discussing the application of the principles of thuse historic 
pronouncements to the native peoples of the South-west Pacific. This statement 
has been put in its present form only after consultation with several persons of long 
practical experience in the region.’ It draws attention to many of the points and 
problems referred to, or implied in, this article. But for the working out in detail 
of the background of the “‘ Fourteen Points,” and of the thesis which runs through 
them, readers are referred to the author’s booklet, Wanted a Charter—For the Native 
Peoples of the South-west Pacific. 


A SUGGESTED FOURTEEN POINT CHARTER 


(x) That the principles expressed and inherent in the Atlantic Charter and in the 
Four Freedoms be applied in Australia’s relations with the native peoples of 
Papua, New Guinea and Melanesia, and that their implications be studied for 
this purpose. 

(2) That the principle of the mandate, with emphasis on the temporary nature of 
the guardianship and tutelage thus undertaken, be observed in our dealings 
with these native peoples. 


(3) That full consideration be given to the establishment of a single mandate over 
New Guinea and Melanesia, and, for administrative purposes, Papua also ; such 
mandate to be subject to an international authority, with possibly a Pacific 
Regional Council, with prescribed authority not only to require regular reports 
from the mandatory, but also to inspect the areas concerned, to express judg- 
ments, make recommendations and/or to give directions. 


= 
-— 


That in view of our geographical proximity as Australians to the islands in 
question, and in view of our past experience and record in Papua and New 
Guinea in implementing policies of trusteeship in the interests of the native 
peoples, we should further fit ourselves to undertake this all-inclusive single 
mandate, or a lesser one, if called upon to do so. 


12 For the most part these must remain anonymous, but one, the Rev. J. W. Burton, would 
willingly subscribe his name to it. Mr. Burton is the administrative head of Methodist Missionary 
work in the South Pacific, has had long experience in, and with, this region, and is an acknowledged 
authority on many of its problems. 


1364 pages. Price 2/6. Published by the Australasian Publishing Co. Ltd., Sydney, 
October, 1943. In this small book, attention is paid to the problem of Native Labour 
(the Indenture system), non-native and native development of the Territories, the part played 
by the natives in administration, missionary work and other matters with which we should all 
he acquainted. 
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(5) That, therefore, we make clear to the world that our objective in these island 
territories is the welfare and future progress of the native populations, whose 
lands they are, and that we shall deviate from this purpose only where and 
when absolutely necessary during our military occupation and later for any 
defence measures which may be necessary. 

(6) That, after the cessation of hostilities, a two or three year period of pause and 
recuperation be observed in the native territories under Australia’s control, 
before putting into operation any new plans of settlement and development 
involving native labour or the alienation of land. 

(7) That non-native interests (commercial, agricultural and mining, e cetera) 
be allowed to function only in so far as they do not impinge on nor threaten the 
welfare of the indigenous populations ; and that in so far as this occurs, the 
interests concerned be compensated and the land be reserved for native use. 

(8) That the indentured labour system be examined not merely from the point 
of view of a source of labour, but also, and more especially, with regard to its 
effect on native community life and its contribution or otherwise to native 
agricultural and social progress. 

(9) That every effort be made to establish native community enterprises 
(particularly plantations) and to develop peasant proprietorship. 

(10) That native education be taken seriously, as one of the greatest contributions 
we can make to the progress of these peoples; and that therefore, all persons 
engaged in this work be specially trained, be they administrative officials, 
missionaries or natives. 

(x1) That Australia devote its best medical knowledge and resources to the task of 
improving and maintaining the health of the native peoples. 

(12) That all administrative officers be not only carefully selected, but also after 
testing in the field on a cadet system, be given special training for their work, 
which requires understanding of native peoples and of the problems of culture- 
contact ; and that, to this end, anthropological research be carried out in the 
islands not only to gain such understanding and knowledge, but also to ascertain 
the effect on the native mind and attitudes of the temporary Japanese victory 
and occupation, and of our own military occupation. 

(x13) That, as many thousands of the natives are adherents of Christian churches, 
missionary work be encouraged as a means of supplying moral incentive and 
sanctions; and that the policy of co-operation between government and 
missions be continued and further developed. 

(14) That Australia set aside for some years (and as long as necessary) a generous 
and adequate sum for the development of native welfare, so that the Adminis- 
tration may be able to carry out long-range policies. 


CONCLUSION 


The future development of the island peoples and their island homes, and also 
the well-being of white people who seek their livelihood in the latter, will depend 
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on wise policies soundly administered. But such policies and good administration 
must be based on a knowledge of the policies, methods and results of the twenty years 
which preceded this war, and also of the changes wrought in the situation by the 
war itself. In obtaining this knowledge and showing its bearing on administration 
and the future, anthropologists, and also administrative officers and missionaries 
with an anthropological training, must play an important, and indeed vital part. 
They must fail neither the administration, the native peoples, the non-natives, the 
Territories, nor truth. Sir Hubert Murray sought to show that his administration 
was based on scientific methods. Anthropologists must show that with regard to 
the future of the island peoples, their science is of practical value in the great sphere 
of human relationships. 


A. P. ELKIN 











NOTES ON THE ISLANDS OF CHOISEUL AND NEW GEORGIA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By A. CAPELL 


HESE notes are concerned with two portions of the Solomon Islands about 

which very little seems to have been published, viz. Choiseul and New Geergia. 
The notes are compiled from material gathered by the present writer from various 
sources, which are acknowledged in their places. They are only outline notes, but 
the information contained seemed worth giving out as it stands, even if it only shows 
gaps still to be filled. 


A. THE ISLAND OF CHOISEUL 


The island of Choiseul, in the central Solomon Islands, has an area of 981 square 
miles. The native name for it is Lauru. The only published material which I have 
been able to find is (a) an article by Rev. S. R. Rooney, entitled ‘“‘ Notes on the 
Island of Choiseul,” in the Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1911, pp. 441-445, together with references in R. Thurnwald, Forschungen 
auf den Salomo-Inseln und in the dem Bismarck-Archipel, 1912, and in his article, 
“‘ Im Bismarck-Archipel und auf den Salomo-Inseln,” in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
1910. Even these are very brief, and they have been supplemented by personal 
correspondence with a later missionary, Rev. J. R. Metcalfe, and on the linguistic 


side by personal observation coupled with notes, vocabularies and translations 
by Mr. Metcalfe’s predecessor, Rev. V. le C. Binet. 


The population in 1933 was 4051, which is remarkably small in comparison 
with the size of the island, and the population of other islands of the group. The 
accompanying map shows the divisions of tribes and languages on the island. The 
most populous and important part is Babatana (phonetically mba'mbatana). The 
people are Melanesian, but much darker in skin colour than those of the more 
southerly islands. At the same time, they are of about the same average stature as their 
southern neighbours, not the tall type found farther to the north. No physical 
anthropology seems to have been done in Choiseul. The Rev. J. R. Metcalfe writes : 
“The northern part of Choiseul has always been in touch with Fauro, Bougainville 
and the Shortland Is., Mbambatana with Vella Lavella, and the southern part with 
New Georgia, Vella Lavella and Ysabel. There were few, if any, coastal villages 
twenty years ago, which accounts for the dialects being almost exactly the same on 
the two sides of the island.” In point of fact they are not quite so closely alike as 
these words suggest, and the absence of coastal villages is possibly accounted for 
by the prevalence of head-hunting and the war-canoe in olden days. 
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The six dialects of Choiseul are Mbambatana, Tambatamba, Varese, Ririo, 
Sengga and Kirunggela. The languages are Melanesian, of one group, but that 
group is very different from the Melanesian of Florida and the southern islands. 
The pronunciation is marked by a large number of palatal sounds, sometimes weakly 
nasalized, e.g. (m)j, (n)c, ly, etc. In Mbambatana both i and lye may be heard 
from the one speaker for “‘ die.” The mixed vowel a: (unrounded) is another marked 


N 





Sketch Map of Choiseul I. 


feature of these languages; in certain positions it is rounded to 6. A specimen 
record of Mbambatana was recently made in Sydney for university purposes, but 
no analysis of it has been published as yet. An outline grammar of the same dialect 
is contained in S. H. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, together with another 
grammar sketch that at the time he could not identify, but which is actually Varese. 
The differences of the two are considerable, though the type is the same. The 
following table shows some of the resemblances and differences of the dialects of 
Choiseul. 








- Mbamba- Tamba- Kirung- 
English. tana. tamba. Varese. Ririo. Sengga. gela. 
man, person.. mbose mbose mbosot leke mba:se leke 
woman -: nggole pec nggole ngguele nggole nggole 
head .. -- mba:ti nggonggo ‘kunzuku ‘kunjuku ba:tu ba:tu 
eye .'. -- mate mata mata mat’ mate, mata mata-na 
egg .. -. ningga lungga ningga ‘pupuku ‘popuku ‘popuku 


moon -. vokene khoka inangga zinangga vokene okene 
z0 
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These words are taken from a list compiled for me by Mr. Metcalfe. Comparison 
with others in S. H. Ray will show that they are completely different from those 
of the languages to the south (except for the Melanesian words such as mata, eye), 
while they are not in conspicuous agreement with those of New Georgia or the 
Northern Solomons. Actually the Melanesian content is smaller than in the more 
southerly languages, and it is clear that the main stream of Melanesian movements 
missed Choiseul. 

In regard to sociology, both Metcalfe and Rooney agree in finding Choiseul 
comparatively uninteresting. The former writes in a letter to the present writer: 
“ Choiseul is definitely patrilineal and very uninteresting compared with the Teop 
district (of Northern Bougainville) . . . The customs on Choiseul are particularly 
drab and mediocre.”” Rooney wrote in a similar strain. 

The relationship terms given below were supplied by Mr. Metcalfe, and are 
given in Mbambatana, but the system is the same throughout the island. It is, 
of course, a classificatory system. 


papa: .. grandfather, mother’s brother, mother’s father’s sister’s son. 
zat .. grandmother. 
nai .. Mother. Naz lata, father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, wife’s 


mother or husband’s mother (also vava), mother’s father’s 
sister’s daughter. Lata=big. 


mama .. father. Mama lata, father’s sister’s husband, husband’s father 
(also rava). 
kaka .. elder brother (m.s.), elder sister (w.s., but she may also use vavine) ; 


father’s sister’s son, older than the speaker. Kaka vatasuku, 
of same father and mother, or kaka mamanduku of different 
parents. 

koe .. younger brother (m.s.), younger sister (w.s.), father’s sister’s son, 
if younger than speaker. Kée vatasuku and kée mamanduku 
as above. Kéygu ta kaka, my mother’s brother’s son (m.s.) 
or daughter (m.s.), but the latter also vavine ; kéygu vavauygu, 
mother’s brother’s son or daughter (w.s.). Ta=belonging to. 

vavine .. sister (m.s.), brother (w.s.). 

mbanzu- .. grandchild, mother’s brother’s daughter’s child (m.s.); also 
husband’s sister’s daughter ; a woman calls the same tu-ygu, 
“my child.’”’ Binet’s vocabulary defines the word simply as 
“ nephew.” 

tu .. son or daughter; with 1st person possessive tuygu. The inde- 
pendent word is te:ti. T:ti lata, mother’s brother’s daughter's 
child (w.s.), brother’s son or daughter (m. and w.s.), wife’s 
brother’s daughter, husband’s sister’s son. 

mbose .. husband or wife (lit. “ person”’); also leke (‘‘ male)’’, tamai 
tuygu (“father of my child”’), ggole (‘‘ female ’’), tinat tungu 
(“ mother of my child ”’). 

vava .. husband’s brother, wife’s sister, husband’s father (also mama 
lata, “‘ great father ’’), husband’s or wife’s mother (also nai lata, 
“ great mother ”’), brother’s wife (m.s.), sister’s husband (w.s.), 
son’s wife (m.s.), daughter’s husband (w.s.). 

ziva .. husband’s sister, wife’s brother, brother’s wife (w.s.), sister's 
husband (m.s.), son’s wife (w.s.), daughter’s husband (m.s.). 
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The existence of a similar system in the Varese district is shown by an interesting 
fragment amongst the papers of the late J. H. L. Waterhouse (kindly given me by 
Mrs. Waterhouse), in which the following genealogy occurs, marked “ Varese "’ : 


Somakesa 3 Soygariki 3 = Varuyguygole 2 
3 5 | 6 


Tunduygavere 3 = Amusayge 2 
2 4 
D.HC.P. 3 
I 


“I to 2: mamae; 2tol: tuygu; 1 to 3: vavae; 3to1: mbambanzuygu ; 
I to 4: kanae; 4to1: tuygu; 1 to5: vavae; 5 to 1: mbambanzuygu.; 1 to 6: 
ygoygoe’; 6 to 1: mbambanzuygu.” Comparison with another slip giving a 
genealogy from Alu, Shortland Islands, may be made below (p. 28). 

As regards rules of marriage, Thurnwald (Z. f. E., pp. 124-5) says: “In 
Bambatana on Choiseul there are no such divisions into marriage-classes (sc. as in 
Buin), only that members of one village do not marry amongst themselves. Only, 
if there are not enough strangers, marriage may take place within the village itself. 
The inhabitants of a district are treated as descendants of one common tribal father. 
The chief comes of these.” 

Marriage is generally patrilocal, but sometimes not. The man takes the woman 
to his village only when the full toll of gifts has been handed over. If he wants 
possession of her sooner, he must go to her village, or in some cases, according to Mr. 
Metcalfe, a compromise is reached and part of the couple’s time is spent in each 
village. Thurnwald says that the unit of marriage is the sinaygi, which he translates 
rather ambiguously as both “ Sippe”’ and “‘ Familie.’’ The children are counted 
members of the sinaygi of both parents and may not marry into either. Those who 
do transgress the rule are mbdse roka or “ bad people.” There seems to be no 
avoidance of brother and sister, or in fact between any relatives. Whether this is 
due to mission influence cannot now be said. The marriage is a second cousin type, 
with strong objection to union between first cousins, and, says Mr. Metcalfe, “‘ a less 
strong objection to the children of great grandparents, male and female, but there 
are no other tabus.”” According to Rooney’s notes, polygyny was not customary in 
his time, except among the chiefs, and then in each case more wives were taken as the 
chiefs became too old to work. 

The levirate has no place, but sister exchange is practised. Mr. Metcalfe says : 
“‘ A man owns his brother’s widow, but does not marry her, that is, if the brother 
paid for her in full, but she cannot marry again. If the brother’s or other relatives 
buy her back, then she can remarry.’’ Thurnwald adds that at the death of her 
husband, a woman receives shell-money (Resa) from the husband’s sinaygs, and goes 


1 According to the vocabulary, this is literally “‘ head.” 
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home, and is again reckoned a member of her original sinaygi, i.e. death puts her 
back as she was before marriage, except as far as remarriage is concerned. Rooney 
states that a widow seeking remarriage cuts the hair she had allowed to grow long in 
mourning, ‘‘ bedecks herself and goes about from village to village.” 

Descent and inheritance are patrilineal ; usually the eldest son of a man is his 
heir, sharing the goods, however, with younger children. ‘“‘ The sister’s son obtains 
nothing by right, but he may do so by gift. When his line dies out, the property 
returns to the original male side. If a man has no male issue, his brother’s sons 
have preference over the man’s own daughters.” (J.R.M.) The shell-money (kesa) 
is family or sinaygi property ; the same applies to coconut palms, but taro gardens 
and pigs are individually owned. Small children whose parents die are adopted 
by the father’s brother. 

Chieftainship exists, and chiefs are known in the various districts as mbovoe 
(Mbam.), mbac (Tamb.), mboc (Ririo), mboe (Sengga and Kir.), mbatu (Varese). 
The Ririo, Varese and Tambatamba words look to be derivatives from Indonesian 
batuk, head, but the other words are non-Indonesian. What is the extent of the 
authority wielded by the chiefs is not stated. Binet’s vocabulary contains the 
entry leke kanji, ‘“ adult male, minor chief,’’ but I have no information to interpret 
the secondary meaning of the phrase except Thurnwald’s statement that the mbovoe 
is head of a stmaygi, and the superior chief, over several sinaygi is called mbovoelata, 
“ big chief.” Rooney states that prior to a head-hunting expedition the oldest chief 
of the group concerned—the patrilineal element again appears—visits a sacred place 
and makes an offering to the ancestral spirits, and if the raid is successful, he after- 
wards revisits the place and makes another offering. On the whole the chiefs do not 
appear to exercise more than a general influence in most matters. They “ mix 
freely and stand on the same footing as commoners,” says Rooney. Their practice 
of polygyny has already been mentioned. Possession of much shell money (kesa) 
is a mark of chiefs. This money is not made now, and to it a mythological origin 
is aScribed, in that it is said to have been made by Bayara Lekata when he made the 
world. It is kept hidden by the owners except on state occasions. 

The following references to burial customs are drawn from Thurnwald. Two 
methods are in use, (I) cremation, as in Buin of Bougainville, and (2) the methods 
of the central Solomon Islands, viz. ‘‘ according to which the dead are exposed in 
isolated spots in the middle of the bush. This is done by setting up the dead in a 
squatting position, fully dressed, between stones, elbows on knees and the hands 
under the chin. This practice is encountered again in certain regions on Bougainville. 
The figures are called mbeku. Often the posts of the chief’s halls in Buin are carved 
in the form of such mbeku figures.’’ This method of burial is called in Bambatana 
nambu. After the body has decayed, the skulls are placed in a shrine called pande 
mbote, with a string of shell-money and an amulet. After the death of the son of a 
chief, or the chief himself, an under-chief has to secure the killing of a man from a 
neighbouring region. Then he presents himself to the chief (or his successor) with 
the words, “ I have killed a man, give me pig and kesa.”’ He is given a pig and a 
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number of strings of kesa equal in number to the men killed. The under-chief then 
makes a feast called maki. After a murder has taken place, the relatives of the 
victim let their hair and beards grow, and leave themselves unkempt, whilst they 
carry out the mate mbdyara (“ spirit eye’), which revenge, however, is not taken 
directly among the offending sinaygi but elsewhere, entailing a further revenge, and 
so on until the original offenders are reached. 

Concerning religion practically nothing has been recorded and the time is now 
probably past. There are a few notes in Rooney and Thurnwald. The word 
‘mbayara is used as in New Georgia, nowadays for “ God,” but originally, according 
to Rooney, given to ‘‘a great and good spirit, creator of all.” Thurnwald makes 
no such reference, and it seems open to doubt. The religion seems to have consisted 
of the worship of a number of spirits, under the general title of ‘mbayara, and 
especially the spirits of the departed, Bamb. botai. These souls were believed to go 
to a volcano near Numanuma, Bougainville, called Vuyana or Viyani, and hence 
the land of the dead is called ‘vundu ni ‘vuyant, place of Vungani. 


B. Marovo, NEw GEORGIA 
The island of New Georgia has an area of 2,000 square miles, and a population, 
according to the 1933 census, of 7200. The better known area is that in the south- 
west, called Roviana (see map) ; though extremely little has been published about 
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that, apart from J. H. L. Waterhouse’s linguistic work and some mission translations. 
These notes deal chiefly with the remaining section, known to Europeans as Marovo. 
They are based on information given by Mr. A. R. Barett, of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission at Batuna. 


Whilst the people are dark, like those of Choiseul, they are generally taller than 
the latter, and more like the Bougainville people in general appearance. Linguistically 
they are Melanesians, but again of an aberrant type, and having much in common 
with Choiseul. The Roviana language has become well known through Mr. Water- 
house’s Roviana Dictionary and Roviana Phrase-book ; in Marovo nothing has been 
published apart from a few mission translations. The language in general belongs 
to the Roviana group, and shares its grammatical peculiarities. Marovo itself is a 
small island off the north coast of Vangunu, and in the Marovo Lagoon; on the 
northern mainland of New Georgia there are several dialects, including Hoava and 
Kusage. The Melanesian “ g ” (like Modern Greek y before a, o or #) is very strengly 
in evidence in Roviana, but in most cases this becomes #4 in Marovo. Mr. Barett’s 
notes give it in some cases in Marovo, and it occurs in the place-name Kusage. The 
following list gives the corresponding words in these dialects, which may be compared 
with those given for Choiseul. 








English. Roviana. Kusage. Marovo. 
man, person tie nikana "tinont 
woman .. mbarikaleyge kalaho manemaneke 
head .. mbatu-na mbatu-na calivi-na 
eye .. tsumata-na mata-na mata-na 
egg -- vovo-to vovo:to — 
meon  .. sindara koreke ‘paleke 
go la — la 
see .. mndoyoria — omia 





Marovo society is divided into twelve clans, which are indicated on the map, 
and listed by Mr. Barett as follows : 


‘Marovo .. Marovo Island and Telina Island. 

‘Pondokana Patutiva and Buini Tusu. 

Tgatokae .. Island of Gatokae. ‘“‘ The Chipuru language was also in use 
here, but the last of those who used it have passed away.” 


(A.B.) 
Coe? .. New Georgia, also extinct. 
Cuvilana .. Viru district, New Georgia south. Known also as Kalivarana. 
Dgerasi .. Ramata district, New Georgia north. 
Mbareke .. Central eastern Vangunu. 
Vananu  .. South end of Vangunu. 


* The letter c in this paper indicates the palatal plosive that is rather like, but not identical 
with, English ch. 
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Vahole .. Marovo Lagoon, west, Buroyo. As a clan now extinct. 
Eono .. Tusu Mine, at the extreme west of Marovo Lagoon. 
Hoava .- Head of New Georgia, west of Eongo. 

Kusaye .. North-west coast of New Georgia, north of Roviana area. 


No details concerning this system of clans are to hand. The social organization 
is patrilineal, and chieftainship exists. “‘ Rights of succession come by virtue of 
birth, and the father delegates to his son the dignity of his position during his own 
lifetime. No ceremonies were performed, and the son was generally initiated, as it 
were, by word of mouth from his father, and actually grew into his position under 
the direction and during the lifetime of his father.’”’ (A.B.) 


The relationship system is interesting for its extreme lack of terms. In this it 
has much in common with Roviana. First the list of relationship terms in Marovo 
itself may be given. These are as follows: 


tama-> .. .. Father, father’s brother, father’s sister’s husband, father’s 
sister’s son (m. and w.s.). Tama tamaygu (“ my father’s 
father ’’), father’s father, and similarly tama tinaygu, 
mother’s father. 

tina- “ .- Mother, mother’s sister (or tina-ygu va:karovo), brother’s 
wife (m. and w.s.); tima tamaygu, father’s mother ; 
tina tinaygu, mother’s mother. 

tu- oe .. Child of man or woman, sister’s child (w.s.); brother’s 
child (m. and w.s.); brother’s daughter’s child, wife’s 
sister, wife’s brother’s child, husband’s sister’s child, 
mother’s brother’s child, father’s sister’s child. Tuna 
tuygu, grandchild. A difference of sex may be shown by 
adjectives: tuna mbambare, son, tuna komburumaele, 


daughter. 

mbuhi- .. .. Mother’s brother, sister’s daughter (m.s.), wife’s brother’s 
child (m.s.). 

tasi- os .. Brother (m. and w.s.), sister (w.s.). Tesina tamaygu, 
father’s sister. No distinction of term for elder brother. 

vavane- .. .. Sister (m.s.). 

palambatu .. Husband. 

ororeke .. .. Wife. 

ivaca- .. .. Wife’s brother. 

sauvana- .. All parents-in-law. 


The composite terms are unexpected, and it seems probable that Mr. Barett 
has been given literal explanations of the terms he was looking for, but comparison 
with Roviana shows that this was not because he missed the right words, but because 
the terms are very widely extended in both languages. In Roviana tama- (with 
suffixed pronouns) may be either father or grandfather: hence the need for further 
definition in some cases, and when needed this can only be made as it is in English. 


8 A hyphen indicates that suffixed possessives are used. 
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The Roviana terms are: 


tama-_.. .- Father (with the extensions as in Marovo—this must be 
understood throughout this list) ; grandfather on either 
side. , 

tina- ne -- Mother; grandmother on either side ; sister-in-law. Tina 
karokarovo, aunt. 

tu- “a .. Child or grandchild, nephew, niece. Nephew may also 
be mbuhi. 

Specific sex terms are tuna koreo, son, and tuna vineki, 

daughter. 

mbuht- .. .- Mother’s brother, but ¢ama- is also used, and mbuht may 
also be applied to the sister’s son. 

tast- ad .. Brother or sister, but a man’s sister is varvene-. 

vavene- .. .. Sister (m.s.). 

loa- ‘a .- Husband or wife, reciprocally. 

roa 5% .. Father-in-law, mother-in-law. 

tva- re .. Brother-in-law. 


The peculiarities of the Marovo system are thus seen to be shared with that of 
Roviana to a very great extent. In the Mss. of Mr. Waterhouse a short theoretical 
genealogy of Alu, Shortland Islands, is given : 


33 Lave 3 =? 2 


5 6 
J. Kito 3 = Mere 2 
2 4 
Sau. 2 
E 


“1 to2: apayu; 2tol: natuyu; 1 to3: tuayu; 3 tol: haviuyu; 1 to 4: 
skayu; 4tol: natuyu; 1to5: tuayu; 5to1: haviuyu; 1to6: teeyu; 6tor: 
haviuyu.” These terms are in agreement with the Alu or Mono list in the tables at 
the end of volume 1 of Rivers’ History of Melanesian Society. They illustrate a 
fuller, and for Melanesia a more normal, series of relationship terms than is found in 
New Georgia. According to Mr. Barett, marriage can take place within the village, 
but he does not say whether clan-exogamy is the rule or not. The bride normally 
goes to her husband’s village. His statement is: ‘‘ the marriage of close relations 
has always been tabu, but all others are fair game.’’ Brothers and sisters live 
together, but there are certain undefined limitations on their dealings with each other 
mentioned. After her husband’s death, a woman was not supposed to marry again, 
and if she did, “ the result was usually a fight between the prospective husband and 
his relatives and those who opposed the marriage. After the fight the marriage was 
permitted. The same procedure was followed if the widow happened to fall from 

Inheritance is patrilineally governed. The eldest son is the father’s heir ; 
failing a son, the property goes to the deceased’s brother, and failing a brother, a 
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sister may inherit. Her family then inherits the uncle’s property through her in 
turn. 

Burial customs are similar to those mentioned for Choiseul, except that cremation 
does not extend to New Georgia. Mr. Barett writes: ‘““ When a chief died he would 
lie in state for three or four days. The corpse would then be laid or sat under a tree 
at the burial ground, usually on some special island. His head would be propped 
up with a forked stick and his body covered with stones, the head being exposed to 
view. After ten or twelve days the dead would be secured by the devil priest, and 
placed on a small platform of bark to dry and bleach. When dry, all the village 
folk would gather in a wailing ceremony, after which the head would be placed in a 
special house, close to the tabu ground. Fifty days after death a feast would be 
made ; fifty days later another feast, and others at intervals until the one-thousandth 
day after the death (during which time the widow has not cut her hair). At the final 
feast the widow shaved her head, and the mourning finished.’’ These practices are 
thus seen to fit into a common Melanesian pattern, and to differ only in detail from 
those of Choiseul. C. M. Woodford, in A Naturalist Among the Head-hunters (p. 37), 
mentions that “ In the Rubiana Lagoon the bodies of the dead are exposed upon a 
small island in the lagoon and allowed to rot.” Roviana and Marovo are thus in 
agreement. 

These notes are very brief, but will serve to indicate points of interest, especially 
in that there seems to be no published literature of New Georgia at all. 


A. CAPELL. 











A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 4) 


Conception Totemism. The only reason for mentioning the presence of a form of 
conception totemism in Ooldea society is that we consider the spirit centre latently 
totemic, and that there is a certain alien west influence regarding a conception belief. 
The former was derived from conversations with men, the latter from a woman. 
Without detailing the belief or recounting the myths, it may be said that although 
the julandi:djt seems to assume no totemic form either before or after entry into the 
woman, or later when the child is born, its origin is totemic. Upon questioning the 
woman, no myth accounting for the origin of the spirit centres in ancestral times 
could be obtained ; but several male informants supplied the myth of the Minma 
Waiuda (the opossum woman) which was related to a tjukubi myth of the Wadi 
Waiuda and his wanderings. The myth relates how Minma Waiuda became pregnant 
and eventually gave birth to a number of human or waiuda (opossum) children at 
‘ Julan'ga:bi the spirit centre. Drawings of this centre were obtained from both 
men and women. Other ‘julan centres are associated with totemic ancestral beings 
such as the ‘Minma ‘Berber and 'Milbali. 

The second, and alien variety is expressed in the following example. This is 
at variance with the type mentioned by Professor Elkin for the Great Victoria Desert, 
Western Australia, as in the Ooldea example the woman apparently does not dream 
of the symbol. The woman recounting this happened to be the wife of the Kabitjz 
man mentioned under the preceding heading. Her husband shot a wild cat between 
the eyes while she was pregnant. When the child was born there was a little mark in 
the same place on the forehead. This child, called Ray, had as his cult totem the 
Kabitji, as he was born at Ooldea, the birthplace of his father ; but the mother, who 
had spent some time in the west, insisted that he was not a ‘ijulan or ju'lala 'di:dji 
but a “cat.”” With the influx of the more western people, it would be interesting to 
study the development in the future of both the above belief and that mentioned by 
Professor Elkin. 


Individual Totemism. Besides being able to send his own cult totem on journeys 
to obtain information, the native doctor has some control over Wonamb1, the mythical 
snake of monstrous dimensions. This control is due to his association with the 
latter during his period of initiation as a native doctor. When the re-burial party 
goes out to the grave, the native doctor precedes; he endeavours to catch the 
deceased’s spirit, which resembles a partially hatched white bird. Upon finding it 
he puts it inside his stomach. This gordi acts as a spiritual informant to the native 
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doctor and also helps in matters of divination. It travels forth in its spiritual form 
or that which was its totem before death. 

Totemic Cult Life. The cult totemic lodges are responsible for ceremonies of 
two types. The first are historical and instructive in intent and function; the 
second concerned with the increase of the natural species. The former may be 
divided into four sections : 

A. The most important religious ceremonies are rites centred round sacred 
objects and relics which are either metamorphosed ancestral beings or 
possessions used by them in the dream-times. 

B. The sacred post-initiation blood-letting rites from the subincised penis or 
the drinking of arm blood. 

C. Certain ceremonies re-enacting the doings of ancestral beings, some being 
more important than others. 

D. Those ceremonies and rites associated with and immediately after initiation. 
During and after initiation the ceremonies and rites included under C, B 
and A are revealed gradually to the novice and later initiate. 

Those ceremonies and rites mentioned under D have already been adequately 
dealt with. As was mentioned, women had a part to play in the initiation ceremonies 
and rites of a youth ; in those under C they might have some access to preliminaries 
in the lesser re-enactments of totemic mythology, but not in the big laws. Those 
under A and B are most sacred, and all knowledge of the actual ritual is absolutely 
debarred from women and the uninitiated. However, in A, which includes the 
most carefully guarded mysteries, female ancestral beings are found, and women 
play an incidental part without knowing any more than that it is the law. But 
just as men have a fairly accurate knowledge of what is women’s business, so have 
the women some knowledge of the sacred life of the men, but they are too fearful of 
the big laws to speak about it. ‘“‘ Out in the Spinifex women and uninitiated are 
killed for that,”’ is frequently a phrase heard in a discussion of sacred objects and 
ritual. It is used as a cautionary measure against the mentioning of these to any 
women. To the violator of any law or sacred symbol the penalty even to-day is 
death. There was the case of one man who with his family crossed the pathway 
along which a sacred object had travelled. His wife was speared, he was severely 
censured, while his little children escaped punishment because they were too young 
to understand. 

The second type of ceremony for which the cult lodges are responsible consists 
of those connected with the increase of the natural species. These may be divided 
into two parts: 

(i) The increase ceremony performed at the sacred site associated with the 
totemic ancestral being, by members of the cult who bear that totem 
name. 

(ii) The performance of the historical ceremony away from the increase site ; 
this is thought to be sufficient to ensure the increase of the species. These 

are usually held at ceremonial time, just before the spring. 
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In (i) women have a definite part to play, as in some cases they may accompany 
the party to the increase site, and on rare occasions take part in the ritual. In the 
case of (ii) the historical ceremony is similar to those of C under the first heading. 
They are usually held just before the spring when, as was the case during our stay, 
several mobs come to perform ceremonies. These are absolutely tabu to women, 
who stay back at the main camp while their menfolk go out to the imma-ground. 
These ceremonies are not purely of increase intent, but serve as instruction to younger 
men and visitors. It is for the former reason and because they are held at the 
appropriate season, that they are distinguishable from those of C under the first 
heading. It is said that in earlier days a series of ceremonies culminated in a ritual 
exchange of wives. Although definite proof is lacking, it is almost certain that this 
occurred during our stay. 


In classifying the types of ceremonies, those that are historical and instructive, 
i.e. A, B, C, D, may be termed religious, while (i) and (ii), the increase ceremonies, 
are magico-religious. Some would say that the increase rite at the sacred site is 
magical, as it is performed for a definite practical end. But because of its close 
association with the religious dogma and its performance by the cult, it would seem 
that magico-religious is the best appellation. 


The mythological background will be intimated for all ceremonies and rites 
in the following discussion. 


The Sacred Ceremonial Objects and Relics. One of the most important discoveries 
in the religious sphere of the Ooldea people was the existence of a series of stone and 
other objects, including a desiccated human body, said to be metamorphosed 
ancestral beings or their possessions. The use of these and the ritual associated 
with them reveal a hitherto unknown aspect of Western Desert religion, and contribute 
to our knowledge of their spiritual affiliation with the great ancestral beings. It is 
difficult to convey to the reader the degree of sacredness in which these objects are 
held—except that a comparison may be made with a sacred Christian relic of a 
splinter of the Cross, or Buddha’s tooth. Mention of them was only made by the 
informants in the lowest whisper. No white man, but the writer, had either heard 
of or seen these ‘tjukubi relics. In this report each object will be mentioned briefly 
with its mythological reference and ritual use. The full description and discussion 
will be delayed for later publication. ; 


(a) Metamorphosed bodies of the Wadi Gudjara: 1. A large dark green jadeite 
or quartzite hand-polished stone tapering at the ends and rounded like the sacred 
tyilbilba board, 28 in. x64 in. It is unmarked. This is the actual body of Kulgabi, 
or Milbali (the white goanna), one of the Wadi Gudjara. 2. A similar stone, 
20 in. X 6} in., being the body of Juyga (the black goanna), the other of the Wadi 
Gudjara. 

According to another informant the first was the body of Walji, an ancestral old 
man, while the second was of Milbali. The contradictory remark is interesting and 
will be explained in a later paper. 
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(6) Tjilbil board: A narrow object of dark green jadeite or quartzite, 
6} in. x ? in., being the imma board cut and made from the tree belonging to a child 
by the Wadi Gudjara. Later it was recovered by the child Wudulu, who went up 
into the sky taking it into the Milky Way. 

Another informant held that this object was a copy of a large stone shield made 
by the Wadi Gudjara in ancestral times. 


(c) Eggs of Juyga and Milbali women: These comprise thirteen stones either 
oval or egg-shaped, which have been speckled with red-ochre; underneath this 
they seem to be of white substance. 

Another informant said that these were the eggs of the Minmara Milbali, a 
group of goanna women belonging to the Ji:na Gudjara (great /two, referring to the 
Wadi Gudjara). 

Mythological Associations. The first two stones are associated with the most 
powerful of the Desert ancestral beings ; this is demonstrated by the appellation 
’ Jt:na (meaning big or great). Many versions have been obtained in native text and 
song of the wanderings of these ancestral beings. ‘Waljt’tjilbi is connected with the 
Wadi Gudjara, as well as being associated with fire. The di:dji who stole the tjilbilba 
board appears in the end of the myth, and after he has gone into the sky, the Two 
Men continue their wanderings. No myth tells of their death, but as they disappeared 
in the far west, they are assumed to have died there. The Milbali women belonged 
jointly to the Wadi Gudjara. 

Background. These sacred objects and others like them are said to be law. 
From the west they pass down and around the Western Desert in an anti-clockwise 
manner, along a specified route. At each native encampment they are put in a 
sacred storehouse, built in the centre of a tree, out in the bush. On one occasion 
they were taken to ga:bt Ki:l near Broome. Usually the above objects (under 
a, b, and c) travel together and are always under the guardianship of a totemic 
headman. The composition of the stones is interesting. The eggs appear to be of 
white water-worn pebbles, but some may be worked. The dark green jadeite or 
quartzite objects do not seem to be of indigenous manufacture. 

Ceremony and Ritual. Upon arrival at a certain camp at which natives are 
congregated, the objects are taken into the bush and stored in a sacred storehouse. 
Four types of ceremony seem to be held in connection with them: meditative, 
instructive, associated with blood-letting and the increase of the natural species, 
and the driving (this is the most important of all the ceremonies). 

The first takes place in the late afternoon, and is preceded by a long drawn 
resonant howl different to that at mourning. Arriving at the storehouse the camp 
elders remove the objects and place them on a bed of branches. They meditate 
upon them, and this brings them into direct contact with the ancestral beings of 
which the objects are a metamorphosis. After some time they are put away «’.1 the 
elders return to the main camp. The second is held in the same way, except .!at 
fully initiated members of the camp or visitors may attend. The latter may not 
touch the objects, as only the elders are thought to be sacred enough to handle the 
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ancestral beings’ bodies or possessions. During this ceremony those who have not 
seen the objects are instructed as to their meaning and function. The third is 
partially of magico-religious intent. Fully initiated men and elders hold a series 
of ceremonies associated with the Ji:na Gudjara. These extend for about two days, 
during which the sacred objects are present. Some informants maintained that these 
ceremonies, if held at ceremonial time just before spring, effectively increase the 
supply of Juyga and Milbali goanna (the Wadi Gudjara) as well as of milbali eggs 
(the stone eggs). The fourth ritual is complicated, so that if its religious function 
is to be understood it is necessary to know the mythological background. Briefly, 
the Wadi Gudjara came into ga:bi Digiran, an important religious centre. A little 
later one woman, a Milbali, also came in; she belonged to the Kulgabi, or Milbali, 
group of women owned by the Two Men. Then the sons of the goanna men 
and women came into [jigiran—they were called Milbali, Tj1mbi, Piruba and [igi 
(all species of goanna). As the latter came into the ga: they howled (in the manner 
previously mentioned). This howling at intermittent periods at Digivan was the 
giving of the law (tjuku) to all the Desert people. They then sang two songs, and 
upon conclusion the young men turned from human beings into goannas. Later 
the young men and their mother (or mothers) continued along a track unknown to 
informants, while the Wadi Gudjara passed on from waterhole to waterhole. This 
excerpt is from the detailed myth telling of the adventures of the Wadi Gudjara 
from Karoonie east into the Desert, extending through the territory of several 
tribes and a great number of hordes. 


In the ceremony held to-day, two totemic headmen (being the Wadi Gudjara) 
go out in the bush with some younger fully initiated men (who are the young goanna 
men, the sons of the Two Men) and obtain the stones, which are carefully wrapped. 
Howling prepares the inmates of the camp for movement. The young men return 
and go with the women, while the two men come behind and drive them (‘nulu- 
‘d3iyara’wonant, frightening/them/follow) along to another waterhole. From 
Ooldea they usually go to the Government Tanks, Mundank. Howling recurs 
intermittently (see accompanying text figure). 


(d) Stone shield (‘djara): A large stone shield of green jadeite or quartzite, 
being the metamorphosis of the shield made by the Wadi Gudjara. This incident 
is described in the Wadi Gudjara mythology. It is about 3 ft. 10 in. x8 in. and 
resembles the usual desert shield seen to-day, except that it is polished and 
undecorated. This is the original of the copy mentioned in b. 


The Rite. The rite is performed out in the bush. The “ shield ’’ is placed on a 
bed of branches and contemplated. Songs may be sung over it, which are relevant 
to its mythical making. Arm-blood is spurted over the object. 

(e) ‘Milbali stone dish (‘wera) : This dish is of the same stone as the dark green 
djara and the Wadi Gudjara relics. It is very sacred, being held second in veneration 
to the bodies of the Two Men. The wera is the metamorphosed body of the Milbali 
woman who came in to Digivan bringing red ochre during the howling ritual men- 
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tioned above. It is about 4} ft. x1} ft., with a depth of 8 in. to 9 in., decreasing 
towards the extremities. 

The Rite. During the rite, performed in secret out in the bush, the stone wera 
is carried around the imma ground. The ceremonial headman places a head ring 
(the dali of the Minma Milbali, similar in type to that used by women to-day to 
balance the wera or tin can of water) on his own head, and upon that the stone 
wera. He walks slowly around, while others meditate or chant. It is then placed 
on the ground, and those present spurt arm blood into it. It is filled and each one 
sips of it, the remaining blood being rubbed over their bodies. This is partaken of 
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Sketch of sand-drawing showing the route taken by the Ooldea camp women and 
young men who are driven by two totemic headmen. This driving intercepted 
with intermittent howling is a re-enactment of the mythical occurrence at 
yigivan. The plan gives the position of the sacred storehouse and the native 
camp, while the track follows through to a position where the Tarcoola mob 
meets those coming from Ooldea. Still driven, the whole group comes into 
Mundank (the government water tanks). Later they go on to the ceremonial 
centre of Pediyga waterhole and claypans. Upon completion they return the 
same way, the men travelling in front, the women being driven from behind 
by the two headmen. Relevant positions of the Mission and the Expedition 
base are shown. 
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sacramentally. A bond is established between the participants, as well as with the 
ancestress Milbali, and her associates the Wadi Gudjara. By drinking the blood, 
the drinker becomes one with the ancestral beings. 

(f) Ceremonial ‘dali: The ceremonial head ring has been mentioned above. 
It is made of human hair and anointed with blood, and has an outside diameter of 
about 1 ft.3in. It is said to be the same dali used by the Minma Kulgabi or Milbali 
for carrying water to the Wadi Gudjara. 

Its use has been described under the last heading, while it is spurted with blood 
at the same time as is the stone ‘wera. 

(g) Waiuda wooden wera: This object is not to be confused with that mentioned 
under (e). It is the body of Minma Waiuda, the opossum woman. The measure- 
ments were not recorded. 

It is associated with the blood-letting ritual which will be discussed under the 
next heading. 

(It is interesting to note that both the ’Milbali and ‘Waiuda women were 
metamorphosed into ‘wera (dishes). In our opinion these do not symbolize the vulva, 
but rather are the metamorphosis of an object used solely by women. The presence 
of the ceremonial ‘dali tends to stress the latter hypothesis. The association of so 
many of the objects with women seems to demonstrate the important part played 
by women in the historic past, and the indirect part they play to-day.) 

(h) Desiccated body of a ‘Milbali woman : This consists of a damaged desiccated 
body of a woman whose posture is flexed. Certain of the limbs are broken off, 
while the rest is heavily red-ochred. 

The existence of such an object, venerated by the Desert people as a sacred relic, 
is most interesting and is a discovery of some importance. Only the old men and a 
few fully initiated men know of its existence, while it is believed that only a few have 
seen it. It travels through the Desert area in a clock-wise direction from a place 
near Kupa’pi:di. 

Mythological Associations. In the large cycle of myths dealing with the Milbalt 
ancestral beings, Minma Milbali, the wife of Wadi Juyga, eloped with Wadi Kalaia 
(emu). By the latter she had a child at ga:bi Imbo. Minma Miulbali and her 
newly-born child were killed by the former’s eldest sister, also a Milbali. Wadi 
Kalaia then went away with the sister. The desiccated body was found at Imbo 
very long ago and identified by elders as the murdered sister. From that day it was 
considered a sacred relic. 

Ritual. The object is kept in a special storehouse and guarded night and day. 
During the rite, which is preceded by howling, it is placed on a bed of branches and 
sung over by encircling participants. 

(It is believed that the object is not indigenous to the Desert region, as most 
certainly desiccation was not at any time practised there. Evidence tends to suggest 
that the body came into the Desert from a south-easterly direction, as Imbo: is 
located in that sector. A form of desiccation was practised among the ’Ngadjuri 
of the middle north of South Australia about sixty years ago, and among the natives 
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of the lower River Murray till the practice was curtailed and finally abolished by 
Missionaries and white settlers in that region.) 

(t) Pearl-shell Karalba ornaments of Gulbey and Ma:lu: Information regarding 
these is scant. They are the actual kavalba worn by the two ancestral beings, Gulber 
(blue kangaroo) and Maz-lu (kangarco). These objects travel in an anti-clockwise 
direction through the Desert. 

The Rite. Being placed on a bed of branches out in the bush, they are shown to 
fully initiated strangers at ceremonial times. Contemplation of these relics gives to 
those present some of the power inherent in the life-giving quality of a pearl-shell. 

Little information could be gained regarding the following sacred objects which 
are associated with various ancestral beings and are passed around in the same 
manner as the above. They are believed not to be considered as sacred as those 
objects mentioned in the preceding discussion. : 

(j) Body of Minma Nanamara: A white stone of Minma Nanamara (mallee- 
hen) who was associated with the Wadi Gudjara. 

(k) Boomerang of Wadi Dzunbun: Probably a stone, of unknown type, shaped 
as a returning boomerang or ‘kali. 

(2) Bodies of the Wadi Kalda: Several stones associated with or said to be the 
actual metamorphosis of the Wadi Kalda (lizards) who instituted the eastern type 
of cicatrization. 

(m) Body of Wadi Waltja: A stone, being the metamorphosis of the Wadi 
Waltja (eagle-hawk). 

(n) Body of Wadi Kalaia: A stone, being the metamorphosis of the Wadi 
Kalaia (emu) who eloped with the wife of Wadi Juyga. 

(0) Testes of Wadi Ma:lu: Two round stones said to be the testes of the Wadi 
Maz-lu (kangaroo). 

Discussion. It should be stressed that these objects are not symbols, but the 
actual metamorphosis of the ancestral beings’ bodies and possessions. They are 
referred to as laws which travel in definite directions, either clockwise or anti- 
clockwise, around the Desert region. It may be years before an object returns to 
its original home. Some objects are said to go as far as Broome in the north-west 
and Port Augusta in the south-east. As they pass from camp to camp, they are 
meditated upon and form the centre of a rite at ceremonial time. They are primarily 
religious in expression, but magico-religious intent is apparent in some of their 
uses. 

Some of the reasons for the passing around of these relics are, first, to keep alive 
the essence of undivided faith in the eternal dreamtime. Second, by intense 
contemplation and meditation, one may receive directly from the ancestral beings 
strength to meet the future and the now changing conditions of aboriginal culture. 
Third, the essential structure of aboriginal religious principles centres around the 
objects: their existence and presence in the camp from time to time preserves a 
religious continuity which obviously increases social cohesion. Fourth, the presence 
of a sacred object is viewed in the same light as if the actual ancestral being, of which 
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it is a metamorphosis, had paid the visit. Fifth, by the showing of the objects to 
fully initiated visitors and strangers, there is an ever widening circle in which the 
former may travel. This aspect takes the form of conversion as their aim is to bring 
more people under their influence. 


THE Post-INITIATION BLOOD-LETTING RITES 


The use of blood, and the belief in its sacred character, have been mentioned 
above. There are two forms of ritual blood-letting, (1) from the arm, and (2) from 
the subincised penis. The rites associated with each of these two forms may be 
divided into several types. In the first case : 


(a) The anointing of the novice’s body at initiation, with the ritual drinking. 


(6) The drinking of blood and spurting or rubbing over the participants’ bodies 
during a particular rite. 


(c) 1.e drinking of blood from the sacred metamorphosed bodies of the Minma 
Milbali and Waiuda. This also involves the spurting or rubbing of the blood, left 
from the drinking, over the bodies of participants. Blood is also spurted over the 
sacred objects. 


(d) The anointing of a particular increase site with blood, or a ceremony held 
indirectly for that purpose. 


(e) The using of arm blood for decorative purposes at totemic ceremonies. 
In the second case : 


(a) The ritual blood-letting from the genital organ by fully initiated men at 
prescribed periods and at ceremonial time. 


(6) Opening the incisure of the penis during a youth’s initiation. 

Several of the above types have already been dealt with, namely (a) and (d) 
in the first part and (b) in the second. Mention of (c) in the first was made under (e) 
in the above discussion on the Sacred Ceremonial Objects and Relics, while (a) in 
the second has been mentioned under Subincision and Pre-cicatrization. 


The main purpose in shedding blood from the arm is, first, to get into direct 
contact with the ancestral hero; second, to partake of the blood as a communion 
which expresses the unity of those present and gives to each a renewed strength ; 
and third, to anoint human beings or the sacred objects, thus giving them life by the 
sacred blood. Blood from the incised penis is not drunk, but always allowed to flow 
naturally, or to sprinkle the thighs and legs of the initiate during the strenuous 
backward shuffling dance that is held. Sometimes, at initiation for example, it is 
performed in sympathy with the novice; but in the subsequent rites it is carried 
out purely for the religious reason “‘ that the ancestral being performed that rite in 
'Tjukuh.” 

Drinking of Blood from the Waiuda wera. The rite associated with the drinking 
of blood from the Milbali stone wera is somewhat similar to that of drinking from the 
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Waiuda wooden wera. Some informants maintain that the opossum law is more 
powerful than the goanna. The former has its origin in the fact that it was first 
carried out and given to the Desert people by the Wadi Gudjara. The main part of 
the myth tells that Minma Waiuda was sent by her betrothed D32rd32r (a small white 
night owl) to be cut, or made into a woman, by the Wadi Gudjara. Later D39rd32r 
wanted a magical ma:ban from the Two Men who were kinkinba (native doctors). 
The former sent his wife over to the latter in order that she might obtain a ma:ban, 
but because of the avoidance tabu she passed by their camp and went to the west 
and turned into an opossum. D392rd32r was annoyed and followed her; reaching 
the tree she was in, he set fire to it in the hope that she would come out, but she did 
not. The tree was burnt to the ground and she turned into a large wooden wera. 
D30rd539r then began to wail (this is the wailing that precedes and terminates the 
ritual to-day) and upon hearing it the Wadi Gudjara did likewise. 


A detailed description occurs in the myth, which is supplemented with notes by 
the informants. In the rite recorded by the sacred myth the Wadi Gudjara do the 
following alone. They dig a rectangular pit and place the wera (the metamorphosed 
body of the Opossum woman) alongside of it. They then cut their arms and spurt 
blood into the hole. The blood in the hole is mixed with sand. They touch each 
other on the shoulder in a ritual manner, termed by some an embrace. Then in a 
ritual posture Juyga lies in the pit. T7imbi then rubs the blood and sand over the 
hair of his companion’s head. The same rite is carried out by Tjimbi, with Juyga 
rubbing the mixed blood into the former’s hair. They then go west, taking the new 
law. 


The explanation of this rite seems to be that it is purificatory in intent. After 
the death of the Waiuda woman they wish to die, the pit symbolizing the grave ; 
they are buried and by the rubbing of the blood in the hair are revived and enter a 
new life. They take the law to other people that they too may perform the rite and 
be purified. 


The myth continues until it describes the actual rite which was initiated by the 
Two Men, and is now performed in a similar manner at Ooldea or any other centre 
when the Waiuda relic is present. A hole is dug and the wera placed alongside of it. 
In the late afternoon the wailing begins and is continued intermittently for several 
hours. Dancing is held and songs chanted till dusk. They all return to the main 
camp. Late that night, when all the rest of the camp are asleep, the initiated older 
men go out to the ground. As they go, they howl. Two totemic (Wadi Gudjara) 
headmen sit one on each side of the hole and cut their arms, spurting the blood into 
the hole. Others present come one by one and sit in groups on the narrower sides. 
They then get up again and face the hole. They touch the shoulders of the two men 
(who in the myth are the Wadi Gudjara), who taking the blood and sand from the 
pit feed, or give, a little to each man. Thus the actual blood of the ancestors is 
drunk at a communion. 
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The first song sung in the ‘Watuda-'Wadi 'Gudjara cycle is: 

‘watuda ‘lidu'lidu ‘juldu ‘yagala ‘nagala. 

opossum “rattling ’’(@) hollow tree(b) “red ’’ (blood)(c) blood. 

Notes.—(a) refers to the noise made by the opossum woman in the hollow tree. 
(6) refers to the hollow tree burnt down by ‘D39rd3or. 


(c) ‘yagala means red, referring to blood. The sacred name which is 
used in the ceremony is ‘jaral’ba. 


Drinking of Blood without the Presence of the Sacred wera. The blood-letting 
rite is usually held when mobs come in at ceremonial time. In the late afternoon the 
men leave the main camp where the women are covered up, termed ¢jukara (asleep). 
As they go they howl. Arriving at the special ground they chant, then pierce their 
arms to draw blood which is spurted over the body. Some is also spurted into an 
ordinary wera kept for this purpose and drunk sacramentally by all present. This 
blood-letting is associated with Tjutju (the small night bird) who appeared in the 
initiation myth Ma:lu, Kanjala and Tjutju. 

Ceremonial Anointing and Drinking of Blood with Increase Intent. Usually this 
rite is performed at new moon during the beginning of the spring season.4® It is 
termed ‘meriy’ulu, and at its completion it is said ‘‘ soon all the animals will come 
out.” 

The shedding of blood and the ritual drinking and anointing enables the 
participants to come into direct contact with the totemic ancestral beings who send 
out the spirits of animals and birds from increase centres, so that they will be born 
and thus maintain the supply of meat. 

The rite is held in a manner similar to the last in some points. All participants 
are marked with walga, and on reaching the inma ground they sit in groups according 
to their totemic cult lodge. None may speak; should a man do so he would be 
thrown into a large blazing fire and killed. Arm blood is spurted into a wooden 
vessel until it is full; then more is spurted over one another’s bodies. Chanting 
(which is not looked upon as talking) begins, and later the blood is sipped by each. 
The wera is then buried and the fires covered with sand. 

Apart from its increase intent, this rite also made participants strong. The 
word “‘ strong ’’ is used by the Aborigines themselves, but it does not refer directly 
to physical strength ; it is rather a feeling of emotional strength and the raising 
of the drinker far above the profane aspect of life. The blood when drunk surges 
through the man’s body, heating it, making him glow. 

Blood for Decorative Purposes. Blood is drawn from the arm to paint totemic 
symbols on the bodies of those taking part in a totemic cult lodge ceremony. It 
may be used as an adhesive to attach feathers or down to the design marked out on 
the body. Sometimes too, sacred symbols such as the ‘tjilbilba, 'pubiy, ‘wanigi, 
‘tulu and ‘madaki may be anointed with arm blood. The blood in this case also is 
considered sacred. 


118 During our stay, August 24, 1941. 
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Blood-letting from the Penis Incisure. The post-subincision rite of letting blood 
flow from the penis incisure follows the usual type mentioned previously. Out in the 
bush men sit in groups according to their totemic affiliations. After chanting the 
poetic version of the mythological incident of blood-letting, they stand up and open 
their penis incisures. Then, as the blood drops down, they dance the shuffling 
backward step making deep depressions in the sand until they are nearly exhausted. 
Howling both precedes and terminates the rite. 

The rite is called ‘gubini, to wet ; “ wet” referring to the blood sprinkling the 
thighs and legs during the dancing. The sacred name in this case is ‘wambi, which 
may also refer to the rite. 


Totemic Cult Ceremonies and their Background. These ceremonies re-enact 
the doings of the ancestral beings concerned, and in so doing vivify the religious 
mythology. The participants are decorated and wear head-dresses and appendages 
which symbolize the particular human-being, animal, bird or reptile associated with 
the cult ceremony they are to perform. Symbols such as the ‘tjilbilba (a sacred 
board of 6 to 9 feet in length), ‘Jara’lara (the extended ‘wanigi mounted on a pole or 
four, two or one spears), ‘wanigi and ‘pubiy (bullroarer) are carried or worn. 

Songs which are the poetic version of the myth are chanted; each song 
recording an event experienced by the ancestral being, and now being re-enacted 
by participants in the ceremony. Groups of singers sit according to their totemic 
affiliations and generation line. A cult ceremony may be held only under the 
leadership of that particular totemic ceremonial “ boss,”’ and the actors and singers 
are usually full-totem men belonging to that Cult. However, men belonging to 
other Cult lodges may attend, sitting in groups listening or joining the circles of 
singers. During the performance, the dancers directly identify themselves with the 
totemic beings whom they represent. The Cult headman leads the singing, directs 
the dancing and instructs novices as to the meaning and intent of the ritual. 


To understand thoroughly the whole meaning and significance of one Cult 
ceremony, it is necessary to know a great deal of the social organization and economic 
life as well as the religious mythology. Cult totemic ceremonies of the Desert may 
be divided into various degrees of sacredness. Normally, without taking into 
account those associated with the sacred relics and blood-letting and drinking, there 
are three degrees : 


(1) Those ceremonies performed only in the presence of fully initiated men, in 
the secrecy of the bush. They are purely historical and religious in 
significance. 

(2) Those which are performed for the specific reason of being instructive. 
They may be attended by novices and fully initiated visitors. They are 
held out in the bush. 


(3) Those attended in the first part by women, who after the opening dance 
are told to leave. These are usually held on the ‘*mma ground at the main 
camp. 
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The sacredness of a particular ceremony is further enhanced by the consideration 
of it being either a “ big” or a “little word.” The former embraces those Cult 
lodges whose duty it is to perform ceremonies re-enacting the wanderings of the 
‘Wadi 'Gudjara, 'Nji:rana, and ' Julana, 'Miyari (the mountain devil woman) and 
‘Baba, 'Ma:lu, ‘Kanjala and 'Tjutju, 'Ma:lu (who came from the north), ’Baba (also 
from the north), ‘Gulber, ‘Keniga, etc. In these ceremonies the ‘tjilbilba, ‘lara'lara 
and ‘pubiy are used. The ‘tjilbilba is particularly associated with the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara, 
who first made two from a large mulga tree at ‘ga:bi 'Woygulbi. Later it was stolen 
by the boy ‘Widula (or 'Wudulu) and taken to the Milky Way. The markings on the 
board are those found on the bodies of the two Goanna (Iguana) Men. During the 
ritual making of these ‘tjilbilba, songs are sung. The first in the series tells of the 
‘Wadi 'Gudjara iying down after ‘Widula has stolen the boards. 

‘biga’tylbilba ‘widula'ligu ‘wila'djudju ‘woyga'rinant ‘tjanh 

making board good! ’Widula stomach lying down Spinifex 

‘dadu'dadu ‘wila'deru'deru 

you two !? stomach. 

Notes.—' That is putting ochre marks thereon. 

? Referring to the ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara lying down on their stomachs. 


One interesting ‘tji/bilba of the 'Wadi 'Gudjara was a complete conventionaliza- 
tion of a human figure which resembled one of these ancestral beings. Another 
version of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara tells how they hid the boards upright in a cave called 
‘Djundi not far from 'ga:bi 'Gulbina. They were metamorphosed and may be seen 
at this place. The large ‘lara'lara ‘wanigi are usually mounted on one, two or four 
spears and sometimes on a pole. They are mostly used in the "Wadi 'Gudjara, 
‘Njt:rana and ’Julana, and ‘Ma:lu, 'Kanjala and 'Tjutju 'inmas (ceremonies) ; 
however, in the ‘inma 'Gulber an interesting incident is recorded. ‘Wadi 'Kuygara 
(a species of pigeon) is chasing Wad: 'Gulber. The former possesses a large ‘wanigi. 
At ‘gabi 'Kuyga'ridza 'Kuygara made an 'inma, sticking the ‘lara’‘lara at one end of 
the ground ; ‘Gulber hid at the other end and watched. Then the former danced, 
and reaching the sacred symbol pushed it over so that the huge “ net ”’ fell on and 
enveloped ‘Gulber. ‘Pubiy are used in these ceremonies. Most of the totemic 
ancestral beings have their “ bull-roarers,” each with its particular design. The 
usual swinging (or as is said, “ throwing’) ‘pubiy varies from g inches to 1} feet 
in length ; others, used for a specific ritual purpose and not swung, vary from 1} feet 
to 4 feet. 

Of the above Cult lodges, those of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara and 'Nji:vana and ' Julana 
seem the most important. This is not because there are more members of these 
lodges present at Ooldea ; their importance seems to be generally accepted by the 
members of other cults. This is perhaps due to the fact that the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara are 
associated indirectly with many ancestral beings (and those Cults), and that they 
possess the greater number of sacred relics. They instituted too, the Oppossum 
blood-drinking ritual. The cycle of mythology associated with 'Nji:rana and ' Julana 
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not yet terminated their final initiation stage. The actor is wearing the wreath headdress 
termed ‘dali. The three sitting figures are chanters. 





ana 
nese B. Another incident in the same ceremony. Two dancers holding branches in each hand 
the cross the ground. The singing has ended and the chanters are watching. 


One of the men in B removing the two ‘tyil/bilba from their bush hiding place. 
hey 
sum D. An incident in the ‘Waru ‘inma. These are three ‘waru moving down a line interspersed 
with fires. The middle man is the Cult totemic headman. Those ‘war each side of him 
hold in their mouths pegs with shavings tied to the top. 
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has a great deal of the erotic in its composition. On the other hand the wanderings 
of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara are comparatively ascetic, as one hears little about the group 
of women who were wives to the Two Men, except when ‘Wadi ’Bi:ra (the Moon 
Man whose ‘tjuku name is ‘Kidjili) attempts to seduce one of the women. In some 
versions of the former mythology 'Nj1:rana is said to be “ father,’’ while ’‘ Julana is 
the “son.’’ But further information confirms that 'Nji:rana is the ancestral being 
and ’ Julana his penis (‘nambu). In the earlier part of their wanderings the penis is 
separated from 'Nji:rana and assumes a personality of its own. It travels under- 
neath the sand and is always chasing women; at other times it assumes human 
proportions and frightens the ‘Minmara group of women by “ throwing ” a ‘pubiy. 
In the latter case it tries in many ways to decoy a woman from the group. A typical 
incident is the case of the 'Minma 'Miyari who is travelling from the west with her 
pack of dogs (Wadi ’ Baba) which she keeps in a bag. In another direction ‘Nji:rana 
has come into ‘ga:bi ‘Anmayu in the Musgrave Range (called ‘Katay), and making 
camp settles down to sleep. He is thinking about women. After a while he hears 
the sound of ‘Minma ‘'Miyari urinating at ‘ga:bi ‘Galan. Immediately his penis 
(which is ’ Julana) becomes erect and entering the sand travels towards that ‘ga:bs. 
Arriving at ‘Galan the penis enters the squatting ‘Miyari as she finishes urinating. 
But they are disturbed by the ‘Wadi ‘Baba who bite the penis, which retracts to 
‘Anmayu. 'Miyari stands up and sings, 


‘nji:rana ‘galuy'gu ‘babaygu ‘bada: ‘aganu ‘baba ‘bai ‘bai ‘njt-rana 
‘Nji:rana penis! dogs bite it dogs go on/go on ‘Nijji:rana. 


Note.—' 'galu or ‘kalu, a synonym of ‘nambu. 


The dogs chase it, biting it again and again while ‘Miyari follows. They all “ finish 
up” at ‘Anmayu and are metamorphosed into stone boulders. In another version 
‘Nji:rana meets the dogs at ‘Anmayu, killing the mongrels (bad hunting dogs) and 
keeping the best. He then obtains ‘Minma 'Miyari with whom he lives for some 
time. The dogs that were saved are said to be the direct ancestors of the present 
day dingoes and native camp dogs. In the space at our disposal it is impossible to 
give even a brief summary of the complete mythological background of the many 
ceremonies held by the 'Nji:rana—' Julana Cult lodges. 


The ceremonies held in connection with ‘Keniga (the native cat) are important, 


but because many are magical and centre around sorcery they will be dealt with 
later. 


These “‘ big ’’ ceremonies are always held in secrecy out in the bush. On most 
occasions they are purely historical in function, being attended only by fully initiated 
men, but at certain periods and at ceremonial time they may be shown to novices 
to whom the sacred mysteries are gradually being revealed. In the latter case the 
function may be mainly instructive ; however, not all of the ceremony is seen by the 
novice, since for a time he may be covered up. The totemic headman explains the 
significance of the performers’ actions. 
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Those ceremonies that are considered a “lesser word” are the Ka'laia (emu), 
‘Nana'’mara (mallee hen), ‘Nanundt (wild turkey), ‘Kabitji (little wallaby), ‘Waru 
(rock wallaby), ‘Bi:ra (Moon man), 'Dalwaba (wallaby), ‘Dzidara ('Wonambi the 
monstrous snake), 'Ti:ru (tiger snake), ‘Gunia (carpet snake), 'Waltja (eagle hawk), 
‘Kanga (crow), ‘Keki (grey hawk), etc. Each has a profuse mythology associated 
with the ceremonies of a Cult lodge. Some have important increase centres, while 
others sanctify a particular aspect of Desert culture. Each has a long series of songs, 
and performers in the respective ‘imma have prescribed head-dresses and special 
body markings. These too may be both solely religious (or magico-religious) and 
instructive. The ‘wanigi and ‘pubiy may be used in these ceremonies, but not the 
‘tjiltlba and ‘lara'lara. Some are connected with the more important ancestral 
beings: for example, ‘Wadi 'Ma:lu meets ‘Wadi Ka'laia and they hold a long 
‘inma; the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara chase ‘Minma 'Nana'mara to obtain her eggs at 
’Mindel'jari ; ‘Wadi 'Bi:ra seduced one of the group of women belonging to the 
‘Wadi 'Gudjara, but was later castrated by the ‘Wadi ’Gudjara, the severed penis 
being metamorphosed into stone ; and 'Bi:ra also fought ‘Wadi 'Keniga at ‘ga:bi 
‘Bi:ra. When re-enacting the larger ceremonies, performers impersonate the less 
important ancestral beings. 

Many of these ‘imma are held in secret away from the main camp, but a few give 
a preliminary audience of one act to women. In the latter case the ‘inma is held on 
the ground at the main camp. 

In most cases a ceremony of each Cult lodge was witnessed by one of us (R.M.B.). 
As it is impossible to give a summary of each in this paper, three representative 
ceremonies will be briefly noted. The first, termed the ‘Imma ‘Dalwaba (wallaby) 
is associated with 'Nji:rana, and is enacted from a religious standpoint ; the second 
is an act from the ‘Miyari and 'Baba 'inma, while the third is a ’Bi:ra ceremony 
held at the new moon. 


‘Inma 'Dalwaba: 
Part I. 

This is held in the late afternoon in secret and away from the main camp. 
Seven participants who are of the 'Dalwaba Cult take the part of ‘Dalwaba. They 
appear from the bush and form a row; their body markings are a black and white 
band from one shoulder across the chest, a similar band down the legs, and a band 
between the eyes. A ‘lara’lara is stuck in the sand to one side of the ‘imma ground. 
They squat down and move forwards “‘ bunny-hopping,” each holding bunches of 
leaves. At each “ hop” they bring their hands to the level of their heads and shake 
the leaves from side to side. During this time the chanters, who are arranged 
according to their generation levels, sing : 

‘wilu'ru ‘djuga ‘kanilba ‘dju: ‘nundi ‘wilu'ru ‘wilu'ru 

subincision penis .... penis neck subincision/subincision. 

Explanation: These 'Dalwaba are performing an ‘inma at a certain ‘ga:bi. 
This song is one of the series sung. 
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{ 


Men entering the ‘imma ground once the chanters have begun, must go to the 
ring of chanters and touch each upon the shoulder. 


Part ‘2. 


As the ‘Dalwaba move towards the latter, a man appears from one side. He 
walks upright, and is marked with red-ochred bands up the legs to the shoulders and 
a band between the eyes. This is ‘Nji:rana. He walks towards the ‘lara’lara, and 
picking it up, sways it from side to side. This frightens the ‘Dalwaba who bunch 
together. The song sung is: 

‘wanigi ‘djuga ‘beri'beri ‘wanigi ‘djuga ‘dzunu'djuga ‘beri'beri 

‘lara'lara erect! good one ‘lara‘lara erect put it erect good one. 


Note.— ‘djuga is penis, although in this case it refers to the ‘lara’lara which 
is erect “like a penis.” 


‘Njt:rana then disappears in the bush. 
Explanation: The ‘'Dalwaba are frightened by ‘Nji:rana and his ‘lara'lara. 


Part 3. 


The seven ‘Wadi 'Dalwaba take new positions, ranging themselves in a row. 
They crouch with legs outstretched. One ‘Dalwaba called 'Dalbalba, taizes his 
position at the end of the line of men who are facing in the opposite direction to the 
chanters. He then comes forward and grapples with the first ‘Dalwaba and goes 
under his legs and on under each man’s legs—this is termed ‘yala ‘dalbuyu'mabu'gadu. 
Turning, he returns under their legs till he faces the chanters. Then from the 
opposite end a 'Dalwaba goes forward and turning around comes in front of the 
‘Dalwaba who was behind him, passes through his and the others’ legs down the line 
till he reaches ‘Dalbalba, then under his legs and squats facing the chanters. Another 
follows through the line to the front and before the foremost ‘Dalwaba and kneeling 
puts his head under the buttocks of the latter, lifting him to his shoulders. Then 
another man comes down the line and arranges himself on the two, and so on till the 
six ‘Dalwaba are arranged one upon the other. Then the seventh, ‘Dalbalba, climbs 
to the top into his position ; this is called ‘dadinu. Then they jump down, one by 
one, and stand to the back of the ‘imma ground. 


Explanation : The ‘Dalwaba continue their ‘inma. 


Part 4. 

One man who is 'Nji:rana again appears. He carries the ‘lara'lara, holding it 
from the back and slowly coming forward. Then with knees bent and still holding 
the symbol he dances a shuffling step ('d3unda), his feet making deep depressions in 
the sand. Upon reaching the chanters he turns abruptly and dancing to the back of 
the ground disappears into the bush. 

Explanation : 'Nji:rana is looking for ‘Dalbalba. 


D 
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Part 5. 

‘Nji:rana again returns, still dancing. As he reaches the centre of the ground, 
‘Dalbalba appears, and hopping quickly towards 'Njt:rana springs upon him. The 
chanting stops and the two actors retire to the bush. 

Explanation : 'Dalbalba, who is the “ boss ”’ of the ‘Dalwaba, surprises 'Nji:rana 

who later continues in his search for women. 


‘Inma 'Miyari and ‘Baba: 

This ceremony is also held in the late afternoon, and during the recorded per- 
formance several post-subincision novices were present. There are two groups of 
chanters, according to their generation lines, with the novices to one side. 

The chanting of some of the ‘Miyari and ‘Baba cycle of songs begins, and all 
present bow their heads so that they do not see the ‘#mma ground. One man who is 
totemic Cult headman takes the part of '771/bt 'Baba (old man/dog). He is marked 
with black and yellow ochres and lies full length on the sand in the middle of the 
‘inma ground supporting himself with his elbow. At the back of him a large ‘Jara’lara 
is stuck in the sand, while other ‘Baba ‘tjuku men lying down encircle him. When 
they are ready the chanters and novices look up. The 'Wadi ‘Baba slowly raise 
themselves from their reclining postures and dance in a squat dog-like attitude 
around the ‘tilbi. 

Then the ‘Baba bunch together leaving a space through which the ‘tji/bi may go. 
The latter raises himself to an upright position and dances a shuffling step through 
the space, the other ‘Baba following close behind on all fours. ‘7jilbi stops, then 
turns around and returns to his original place with the “ pack ” behind him. 


Explanation : '‘Minma 'Miyari is not represented. She is having coitus with 
" Julana, the penis of 'Nji:rana. The ‘Wadi ’ Baba, led by the 
‘tilt, are disturbed and follow the retracting penis, which 
they bite. 


Then one ’Baba from the ‘‘ pack ” comes forward and grabs ‘tjilbi ‘Baba from 
the front. This terminates the ‘imma and the performers retire to the bush. 
Explanation: The grabbing of the ‘tjilbi symbolizes a dog biting the penis of 
‘Njt:vana as it chases it. 


'Inma 'Bi:ra: 
(First Part Only.) 


During the first new moon of the new season (about the beginning of September) 
the following ceremony is performed at dusk and continues until the new moon is 
clearly seen. It is held at the ‘imma ground of the main camp. The totemic Cult 
headman summons the people to the ‘inma by walking through the camp calling out. 
An audience of men assembles at one end of the ground, while women form two large 
groups according to their generation lines. A little beyond them is another ring of 
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men whose duty it is rhythmically to beat time and chant. Before this group, and 
facing the audience, sits the ‘‘ owner” (headman). 

It is now dark and the singing by the women begins. The group of men beat 
time and the headman directs. The resonant sound of the high-pitched voices of 
the women was very pleasant. Then the headman breaks in with another song and a 
little later the ring of men joins in. The harmony and the perfect blending of the 
male and female voices cannot be described. 

From the back of the ground bordered with bushes a single actor appears, 
wearing an elaborate head-dress constructed from spears, acacia branches and 
wood-shavings. A wreath (the full moon) encircles his head ; a stick is across his 
chest ; and at each side of the wreath, constructed on spears, is a new moon. He 
supports this with his hands, head and teeth. The actor is a 'Bi:va Cult totem man 
who takes the part of ‘Wadi 'Bi:ra or 'Kidjili. He moves forward slowly, lifting 
each foot alternately. The singing ceases, the actor turns and disappears into the 
bushes, while a cry is raised by the men. Immediately the women spring up from 
their groups and return to their huts. The following ritual is tabu to women and 
the uninitiated, and because of space will not be set out here. 


Explanation: In the ceremony the women who comprise the two groups are 
said to be the wives of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara. ‘Kidjili appears 
and frightens them. Later, in the ritual not mentioned 
above, the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara appear. 

The Cult ceremonies re-create the happenings of the ancestral “ dream-time,”’ 

and give action and life to the mythology. 


Increase Ritual : 


Usually an increase rite is performed at the sacred site by the members of the 
Cult lodge which has that particular species for its totem. These sites have been 
left by certain ancestral beings ; they are sacred as well as being life-giving. The 
personalized totemic beings have left increase centres for the natural species as well 
as for Spirit-children, but there is some difference between them. As mentioned 
previously, the latter are always present in abundant numbers at the 'julan and ju’lala 
Spirit waterholes ; they may be seen from some little distance, and no rite is enacted 
for their maintenance. In the former case, a rite is essential before they will leave 
the centre and enter members of the natural species and the associate ritual will be 
revealed hereunder. 


’Minma 'Di:di (a light brown bird) was an old woman who collected ‘ti:ru and 
‘gunia snakes in a skin-bag (‘tsandu). When it became too full it burst, the snakes 
came out and ‘Minma 'Di:di ran away. Where the ‘tsandu fell a clay-pan formed, 
while the snakes were metamorphosed into stones. This was at ‘ga:bi ‘Daral. 
To-day at this dry clay-pan there are four stones, two for ‘tt:r« (or ‘nandal) and two 
for the ‘gunia. At each large stone there is a small stone. ‘Di:di Cult totem women 
are sent out to the site, although men may accompany them, as it is the ‘'Minma 
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A re-drawing of a native plan of the ‘ti:ru and ‘gunia increase centre associated 

with the ancestral being ‘Minma 'Di:di who collected the snakes in a bag. 

See main text above. In the myth referring to this incident only four snake 

stones and four small stones are mentioned, but in the plan six of each are 

shown. The meandering tracks to the left are those of ‘Di:di in search of the 

snakes. The lines radiating from the clay-pan show that the snakes go out in 
every direction. 


Original drawing, one of a series drawn by 'Maniy. 
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‘Di:di who is associated with the myth substantiating women’s initiation. They 
approach the stones and twice lift up and then drop the detached small one. Then 
snake tracks are made in the sand, coming away from the stones. This rite performed 
at each stone ensures the maintenance of an ample supply of tiger and carpet snakes. 
According to the informant, “‘ ’Di:di gave us fellows meat ; can find tracks of them 
easy.” The lifting and dropping of the stones frightens out the spirit-snakes 
(‘kanba' gordi, snakes/spirit). Along the tracks made, they go out in all directions, 
entering “‘ mother snakes ” at the breeding season (about end of August or middle of 
September) and later being born. 

‘Minma 'Nana'mara (the mallee hen, whose other name was ‘Tudal) was 
frightened by the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara at 'ga:bi 'Pundi'nada. She fiew to 'Mindel’jari, 
being followed by the Two Men. Reaching her the latter said, ‘‘ bala’balala'njina'- 
yu:va!”’ (you/stop there/sit down/camp). So she was metamorphosed into stone. 
At the top of a granite boulder at ‘Mindel'jari a depression is her nest, a large stone 
in the middle is the ‘Nana'mara, while around her are smaller stones which are her 
eggs. The mallee hen is a much liked meat, and her eggs are a delicacy. ‘Nana'mara 
Cult totem men perform the following rite at the appropriate season. They mount 
the boulder and reaching the nest paint both the large and smaller stones in white 
and red ochres. This ensures a plentiful supply of mallee hen and eggs. The 
‘nana'mara'gordi leave the increase centre and go out in every direction entering 
“mother mallee hens’ and being re-born. The ’Wadi 'Gudjara were the first to 
perform this rite. 

At the Warburton Range, a low-lying range, is the metamorphosed body of 
‘Dindagu the varanus goanna. Increase rites for that goanna are held there. At 
another sacred ’Ma-lu site in the north-west a large stone at the place where ‘Ma:lu 
“finished up ” is anointed with arm blood. This rite is termed ‘ma:lu 'ba:l ‘buyani 
(kangaroo/more/make) and is performed by ‘Ma:lu Cult totem men who let their 
blood drop on the stone. The blood vivifies the totem species and ensures their 
increase. 

When chasing ’Kabitji, 'Wadi and 'Minma 'Waltja (eagle-hawk) make a nest at 
‘ga:bt' Rana and then continue their chase. At ‘Rana may be seen an oval depression 
at the apex of a granite boulder, which is the nest. Within the latter are two 
immovable stones, which are eggs. Other stones around the edge of the nest are the 
leaves and branches. Each year members of the ‘Waltja Cult lodge visit this site and 
anoint the stones with red-ochre or blood. This sends out the ‘waltja’gordi to be 
re-born. 

Without giving further examples it may be seen that an increase centre is 
usually formed by the specific act of an ancestral being, for example the snakes and 
the mallee hen being turned to stone ; or a place left by an ancestral being, such as 
the nest of the eagle-hawk, which is associated spiritually with the latter. In this 
area the rite at the increase site is never elaborate or accompanied with songs, as 
is the case among the Dieri. This occurs in the Desert only when the ceremony 
is held away from the site. At the increase centre there are three ways of sending 
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out the natural species. These are, by frightening out the spirits by making a noise ; 
by “ anointing ” the objects with red ochre ; or by anointing them with arm blood. 
The two latter rites are the most commonly practised. 


Ceremonies of Increase Intent held away from the Increase Centres : 


The performance of an historical ceremony is believed to be sufficient to ensure 
the increase of the species. Now that many of the increase centres are far distant, 
this is the only method of maintaining a supply of the natural species. These 
‘inma are usually carried out between August and September, and mobs from west, 
south and east come in. The cycle of ceremonies held during that period may 
almost be termed a Seasonal Festival, but the object of the performance of some 
‘inma is not purely that of increase ; there is too that of instruction to novices. The 
major ceremonies and “laws ”’ are solely religious, being either a re-enactment of 
the Cult mythology, or purely contemplative. Circumcision or subincision rites 
may also take place. 


Some time before a mob arrives, some messengers are sent out from the Ooldea 
camp to meet them. The latter carry a message stick as an invitation to the 
ceremonies.“* Flour and other food are carried and given to the visiting mob. 
This gesture is reciprocated at a later date, perhaps on arrival, when gifts of wool, 
weapons, pearl-shells or hair-belts are made. This exchange “ squares” the trans- 
action and ensures goodwill between the two groups. 


During the period of six to eight weeks nearly every Cult lodge performs the 
‘inma associated with its totemic ancestral being. If there are not enough men of a 
full Cult membership, others of “ near totem” may assist; but no ceremony can 
take place unless the Cult headman is present to direct proceedings. Blood-letting 
rites are held in secret in the bush. Their intent is to “ get in touch” with the 
totemic ancestral being, so that he will send forth the spirits of the natural species 
from the increase centres. The object of these ceremonies is more complex than 
that of the rite held at the sacred site. In the latter case the aim is merely 
to “ awaken ”’ the spirits of the natural species so that they will go forth and be 
re-born ; but in the former, the ceremony or blood-letting rite is calculated to bring 
the totemites into contact with the totemic ancestral being, who later sends out the 
spirits of the totem species from the increase centre. This doctrine seems to be an 
extension and re-formulation of the first, due to tribal movements and the inability 
of members of some Cults to attend regularly at the actual increase centre. Where 


19 The message stick of the Western Desert is an invitation to a ceremony. It does not 
establish the bringer’s identity nor is it a message that can be deciphered on scrutiny. When 
it is handed over by the messengers to the mob who are travelling, it serves simply as a gesture 
of friendship and is a conventional way of informing the other party that they are welcome at the 
ceremony and may camp near the messengers’ encampment. Likewise the visiting mob have 
sent forward a message stick of which the intention is to intimate that they are friendly and will 
soon be at the main camp to take part in the ceremony. Each stick is clipped by the male 
members of the visiting group, and those at the main camp respectively. 
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the latter are near, or at least within several days’ journey, the rite is always carried 
out at the site itself. 


Exchange of Women : 


During the performance of the cycle of ‘imma at ceremonial time, the whole 
camp reaches a state of repressed excitement. Men as well as women are less willing 
to work or to spend so much time down at the Soak ; and usually, so as to ensure 
greater privacy from the Mission, they move a mile to a mile and a half away. In this 
period goods are exchanged by bartering or in the card game; friendships are 
established, marriages and betrothals are arranged, and often some quarrels occur. 
Camp effervescence is at its highest during the “ howling ” rites, which are part of 
some ceremonies connected with the sacred objects and relics. Upon conclusion 
of the Cult ceremonies a large non-sacred ‘inma is held. This is attended by men 
and women alike. At first, men dance wearing circular head-dresses (‘dali) with 
whittled sticks and shavings ('pindi'pindt) ; and later women dance a shuffling step 
with their buttocks projecting and swaying from side to side. Old men and women 
watch, as do the younger people who retire to sleep about the middle of the evening. 
The main dancing and singing continues: while there is great excitement and 
expectancy for the culminating event of the exchange of wives. The allotment of 
wives had been previously arranged between the men of the various groups present. 
This is called ‘muyana, or ‘muyada, meaning “ send them around.” The ‘muyana 
must be between those of the same genealogical level or with a person of the grand- 
parent’s or grand-children’s level. After the ‘imma the men and women return to 
their own camps. The husband would say to his wife, ‘‘ You bring that spear from 
that man (the name being given).” The woman goes over to the camp of the man 
named, the latter having sent his wife to the other man’s camp. Each would have 
coitus, and the man would give the woman a spear upon termination of the act. The 
women return to their husbands and give them the spears, thus intimating that they 
have fulfilled their part of the ritual. The exchange of wives and spears promotes 
good feeling between the groups who will soon return to their respective territories. 


Such ceremonies involving sexual intercourse with women occur in other parts 
of Australia, the better known being the Dieri ‘mindari (emu) ‘mura’mura.™ 


The Evening Camp 'Inma : 


The camp ‘inma are held at a cleared space to one side of the main camp, and 
may be attended by men and women alike. Usually the singers and dancers are 


120 This interesting Dieri ceremony is shown to novices and is associated with the increase of 
the emu. During the first and second parts of the ceremony, participants go out into the bush 
and have coitus with certain women who await them. They are watched over by the “ owner” 
of the ‘mindari, as the act must be performed quickly. In this case no regard is paid to the 
moiety or kinship classification, which are normally rigidly kept. For ceremonial purposes they 
are divided into two groups, and the only restriction is that a man must not have coitus with a 
woman of his group. It is hoped to discuss the Dieri ‘mindari at a later date. Informant, 
Andrew Dibana (Field Notes, 1942) R.M.B. 
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young, while middle-aged and old people look on. They are not in any way re- 
enactments of myths, but the songs and the steps danced have come down from the 
‘tjukubi times. These songs and dance steps are taught to younger folk by the 
elders; the songs are extremely interesting and deal with a variety of subjects, 
some being possibly of mythological derivation. 


The ‘inma in'gandji (ceremony/play about) is performed at least once a week, 
and often for several evenings, from about 8 to 9.30 p.m. until about Io to 11.30 p.m. 
Sometimes after a cold wet day, or a humid day followed by a severe thunderstorm, 
such an ‘inma is held as an emotional outlet. After the excitement of the hunt, and 
the feeling of well-being resulting from a good meal, an ‘inma in'gandji may follow 
naturally as the culmination of the day’s activities. Or again, when the main camp 
has been depleted by the departure of several groups for distant waterholes, the 
‘inma may be held to establish confidence and drive away any fear of the night with its 
‘ma:mu and unaccountable noises. During any abnormal social event tending to 
enhance collective effervescence, the ‘inma in'gandji serves as a channel into which 
the pent up emotion may be diverted. As a social event it expresses camp cohesion 
and individual satisfaction. 


Women in particular enjoy these evening ceremonies, and either sit around in 
groups watching the men or dance themselves. The dance and the choice of songs 
are usually under the directorship of a middle-aged man. Even in the ‘imma of the 
younger boys, an older man directs and helps with the singing. The young men 
dance a shuffling forward dance, stamping their feet alternately and throwing up the 
red sand. They wear large head-dresses made from shrubs and wood-shavings. 
Twigs and leaves are tied together with fibre and in that manner formed into a pad- 
like circle or oval which is kept compact by the binding. Shavings are then placed 
upon the unfinished ‘inma’dali and bound to the main foundation. Several of these 
may be tied together and supported with sticks ; short whittled sticks are stuck into 
the head-dress at the top. The dancer places his head through the centre of the oval 
wreath so that it rests on his forehead, while with his teeth he grips a stick, put 
through the base of the oval. The rest of the construction is balanced with the hands. 
The dancers are naked or wear a narrow loin covering, and are ochred in perpendicular 
or horizontal bands and small circles. Much attention is paid to personal appearance, 
as it is at these dances that the participant may exhibit his skill as a dancer to 
eligible young women who are present. 


In some ‘inma a red-ochred pole (‘nurtunja, or ‘inma’njurti) is placed in the 
centre of the top of the ground between the windbreaks. The dancers appear from 
behind the break and form a row in front of the ‘nurtunja, dancing forward. Men 
and women never dance together ; but after the men finish dancing, they chant while 
the women dance. The men sit in two groups according to their generation lines. 
The following set of eight songs, composed in the ancestral times, is representative 
of the type sung during an ‘inma in'gandji. 
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1. ‘puli’wani ‘dadi'dadi 'zeni ‘zeni ‘bana ‘juru'gu ‘juru'gu 
big hill/digging stick/climb up a bush sand wet wet. 
2. ‘lalda "5unt Vidju'lidju ‘ga:di ‘ya:la'ga:di 


yellow snake/go along making/a wavy track bring it here/bring it. 
3. ‘mayari'mayari ‘widia ‘yinuy = ‘muya ‘jambula 
a round head-dress/quondong/sit down/night time holding each other/ 
‘mayari'mayari 'widi'jinuy 
head-dress/ quondong/sit down. 


Note.— Indirect reference to coitus. 


4. ‘kanday'a ‘daru'aruyu ‘munayga ‘gilbaya 
a star falling down! at night time you (star) go back ! 


Note.— Referring to a meteorite. 


5. ‘guru ‘gamba'gambara ‘na:riya ‘guru ‘jonjoninara 
eyes very hot? lying down eyes moving away from the fire. 
Note.— The singer’s eyes hurt with the heat of the fire. 


6. ‘galwa ‘ya:li'leyari 'milga ‘darana 
neck ?} vagina dig up sand.? 
Notes.—' Wagging one’s head from side to side with tongue projecting while 
laughing. 
2 To scoop out a hollow in the sand for the woman to lie in. 


7. ‘unga'laygali ‘nayadi ‘waru ‘gudja'dudjadu ‘ba:ra: 
a woman’s name his (woman) fire making big tree 
‘maiu'maijula 
“ sing-song dance.” 
Note.—' I.e., an ‘inma. 


8. ‘tuda ‘51na sont wul' gu ‘ludhu 'wogana 
round stone/with foot sole/scoop out/mulga tree/one spear him. 


Magic : 

In magical, as distinct from religious activities, there is a definite practical aim 
to be achieved. The performer, whether he be native doctor or ordinary individual, 
must have passed through a certain initiation test or be in an appropriate condition 
before he has the power to carry out a magical rite. In some cases he must decorate 
himself with special ‘walga (body-markings). Normally in the practise of Desert 
magic there are three elements necessary for its effectiveness: (1) the use of either 
certain objects or some possession of the person on whom the magic is to be performed, 
i.e. the instruments ; (2) the ritual attitude to be adopted in relation to the “ instru- 
ment,’’ and the actions of the individual or individuals performing the magic, i.e. 
the rite ; and (g) the incantation (or incantations) sung over the object at the rite or 
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ceremony, i.e. the spell. The last, the verbal element, is extremely important in the 
perfermance of all magic, either destructive, protective, or productive. Among the 
Desert people in the vicinity of Ooldea most magical rites, with the exception of 
a, f and g, mentioned in the classification hereunder, which are “‘ thought ’”’ out, 
appear to contain incantations. In destructive magic, that is, when either the ‘tulu, 
"madaki or pointing “‘ bone ”’ is used, the “ song ” is the most important part of the 
ritual, and can bring harm upon individuals even without the aid of ritual actions 
or of instruments. However, although the “song ’”’ is an integral part of all Love 
Magic, the ritual actions and objects used in some appear to be equally important. 
But in the majority of cases the incantation is the true source of magical ritual. 
The “songs,” incantations or curses are termed ‘evad3zi (or ‘evadi) which means 
“a curse,” “‘ powerful,” or “ of great magical potency.” In performing magic the 
native brings into operation a power over which he has not complete control. This 
power exists independently of himself and has its source in the ancestral times. Some 
of the ‘erad3zi “‘ songs,” especially those of destructive aim, are cryptic in form and 
have little meaning apart from their magical context. Others are a translation into 
words of the urge of human desire ; this is especially the case with the songs of Love 
Magic, of jealousy, and those sung to avert camp quarrels. Those pertaining to 
most forms of magic, excepting c, d, e and g in the classification hereunder, have a 
mythological basis. Those of a destructive nature are connected with the big 
magical ceremonies associated with ‘Wadi ‘'Keniga and 'Wadi 'Waiuda, which 
initiate postulants (those men who are fully initiated according to the normal stages) 
into the mysteries of sorcery. These ‘imma may be under the direction of the ‘kinkin 
(native doctor), but are in no way connected with the initiation of the latter as a 
‘kinkin. These magical “laws”’ are greatly feared and have come through the 
Desert from the west. Songs learned at these ceremonies, when objects are “ loaded,”’ 
may be later used by potential sorcerers who are private individuals. All ‘evad3i 
are ‘tjukubi and have come down to the Desert people of to-day from the ancestral 
times. Magical ritual and songs are handed down from father to son; a ‘kinkin 
usually sees that one of his sons is initiated as a native doctor, so that he will be fit 
to receive from his father the information the latter has gained through the course 
of years. 

The following forms of magic are normally used at Ooldea; they are not 
necessarily classified under native linguistic types. 


Classification of Ooldea Magic. 


Aim and Sphere. =—_ Social Aspect. 





Productive. 

a Magic used in hunting .. Sometimes individual, or other times col- 
lective. The magico-religious aspect appears 
when sacred objects or relics are carried 
during the hunt. Socially approved. 





121 Cf. its connection with menstruating women, in the section dealing with Women’s Life. 
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Classification of Ooldea Magic. 








Aim and Sphere. Social Aspect. 
Productive. 
6 = ©Rain-making we .. Performed by either a native doctor, or a 


private individual. A collective rite may 
also be held. The performance of a rain- 
making rite must be sanctioned by the 
council of elders. 

c Love Magic .. ied .. Various forms which are performed 
individually or collectively by either sex. 
Often associated with the ‘woyt, they are 
mutely sanctioned by the elders. 


Protective. 
ad Magic of jealousy .. .. Performed by a woman; not. socially 
approved. 
e Magic to avert quarrels .. Carried out by a private individual with the 
sanction of the group. 
f Magic of curative intent .. Performed by the native doctor. Socially 
sanctioned. 
g Magical divination after a Performed by native doctor to find the 
death. “murderer” of deceased. Socially 
approved. 
h Magic to counteract des- Performed by native doctor; socially 
tructive magic. approved. 
i Magic to avert misfortune .. Performed collectively before setting out 
on a ‘wa:nmala expedition. 
Destructive. 


j Magic to produce sickness .. Performed individually or collectively. More 
or less socially approved. 

k= Magic to bring about death.. Various forms carried out. More or less 
approved of socially. Performed in- 
dividually or collectively. 





Of these forms of magic, women practise only those mentioned under ¢ and d. 

The above classification can further be divided into two groups: white magic, 
carried out by the native doctor, and black magic which is solely within the realm of 
the sorcerer. Productive and protective magic belong to the former category, 
destructive magic to the latter. 


The Native Doctor and Magic. 


Considering the number of people present at Ooldea during our period of work, 
there were very few native doctors among them. As Professor Elkin has mentioned, 
there is no more interesting type of person in aboriginal life than the native doctor, 
and no more interesting phenomenon than the beliefs held by and concerning him." 


122 Australian Aborigines, pp. 203-4. 
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At Ooldea, the native doctor not only practises black magic, thus assuming the 
réle of the sorcerer; he also is an oracle of his group, foretelling coming events, 
offermg advice, curing patients, making rain, divining at a death, and counter- 
acting alien magical influences. He must have a knowledge of the method and 
procedure, and an understanding of the ritual by which he was initiated or “‘ made.” 
Women are not here initiated as native doctors as they are among the Ngadjuri 
tribe. 

The Ooldea name for native doctor is ‘kinkin, but ‘ma:banba (of the ‘ma:ban 
disc) and ‘nayga'riygu (to suck out) are used. The last two are names defining 
respectively his capacity as possessor of the ‘ma:ban shell disc and his ability to 
effect a cure by sucking. It is also said that he is a “‘clever’’ man. Because he 
shares the performance of sorcery with private individuals, he is usually known for 
his ability to diagnose and cure illnesses. For example: the word ‘kinkin is trans- 
lated by informants as ‘“‘ doctor man.”’ We shall first consider the functions of 
native doctors as distinct from their own power of sorcery. 

In illnesses which are associated traditionally with magical practices, the ‘kinkin 
is called in to diagnose and treat. By reason of his initiation he possesses ‘ma:ban 
pearl shell discs (about 1 in. in diameter) which have therapeutic value. Brought 
before a patient he assumes a special attitude, scrutinises him and decides on the 
measures to be taken. The ‘ma:ban (a quartz crystal or australite may be used with 
equal efficacy) is pressed to the afflicted part of the patient, and it is said that it 
passes through that part of the body and comes out the other side bringing with it 
all the badness that was causing the pain. The blood is then sucked out and complete 
cure is imminent. Sometimes an object such as a bone or stone may be brought 
out by the ‘ma:ban. Sucking ('nayga’riygu), with or without the aid of the ‘ma:ban, is 
the most common way of effecting a cure. In one example a patient’s leg had become 
swollen and was said to be full of “hot” blood. A ‘kinkin was called. He sat 
before the patient and touching the swelling incanted 
‘a:lgula = ‘takuy’duna ‘a:lgula 
blood draw out blood 


Then he applied his lips and drew out a mouth full of blood which he spat out to one 
side. Patting the leg he told the patient it was now “ cool,” and the pain was eased. 
Massaging is carried out a great deal by both ‘kinkin and private individual, the former 
being especially adept. 

The following north-eastern form of curing a man possessed of a ‘ma:mu or 
(debil-debil) is interesting. The ‘kinkin “ cuts” the patient’s tongue so that no 
blood flows. Then he is given a lump of fat to eat. Apparently the ‘ma:mu is 
allergic to fat, as the latter travels through the patient’s body trying to drive the 
‘ma:mu out. As it comes to some portion of the body, such as a knee or elbow, it 
makes a clicking sound. At last the ‘ma:mu comes out from under the elbow or 


#28 Vide R. M. Berndt and T. Vogelsang, “‘ Initiation of Native Doctors, Dieri Tribe, S.A.,” 
Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 376-7. 
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knee and the patient is cured. The ‘'kinkin may cure a victim of a “ boning,” if the 
latter is treated almost immediately after receiving the spirit of the pointing “‘ bone ”’ 
which causes the illness. But he cannot cure a victim who has been ritually operated 
upon (a type of magic similar to the New Guinea vada, termed ‘tfina’gabil at Ooldea), 
or who has had the ‘tulu object used against him. 

For any services rendered in the above manner the ‘kinkin is paid in food or 
objects, and with each cure effected his prestige as a practitioner is enhanced. Often, 
as in the case of the massaging and the sucking, the treatment has a definite curative 
value ; but the ritual attitude he assumes, his traditionally known power by reason 
of initiation, and his formula, which have no such virtue, have for the patient a 
psychological value which is by no means insignificant. The uttering of formulz, 
as in the case mentioned above, or singing over the patient, is rare in the Ooldea area. 
Usually such cures are unaccompanied by any song. They are rather “ thought ”’ 
over by the ‘kinkin, and the attitude assumed by him assures the patient that it is 
being “‘ thought ”” over—hence the psychological aid. The object of “ thinking ”’ 
over the formule, instead of “ singing ” aloud, is possibly due to the fact that the 
‘kinkin does not wish his patient or those present to hear it and later use it without 
his knowledge. 

The ‘kinkin possesses many curative ‘ma:ban shells which he keeps “ inside ”’ 
his body, and also one in the middle of his forehead. With its use he may see through 
anything or anybody, and may learn the innermost thoughts of any person. Before 
he treats a patient he may diagnose by using his forehead ‘ma:ban as an X-ray. 
He is present during the re-burial ceremony when the bones of a dead person are 
uncovered, and by noticing the arrangement of the bones and any foreign bodies 
with them, may by the use of his ‘ma:ban divine the “ murderer.” 

The ‘kinkin too, has some control over 'Wonambi the monstrous snake. He 
may commune with and gain information from it. He may also send his own 
‘gordi, in Cult totemic form, on long journeys to gather details which will be advan- 
tageous to himself and his group. On returning to a grave for a re-burial he obtains 
the spirit of the deceased and puts it “inside” his stomach. This ‘gordi acts as a 
spiritual informant to the native doctor. He is the only man of his group who may 
converse with ‘ma:mu without being affected by such contact. He is also able to 
kill ‘ma:mu and eat of their flesh when they are cooked ; other people attempting 
this would be poisoned. 

Some ‘kinkin, mostly those from the west, have small bags attached to their 
beards. These are called ‘waralga (a rain cloud), and contain a piece of glass or 
sharp stone, a ‘dalga’meri (a piece of dead man’s bone), a ‘durunba (quartz-crystal), 
a ‘ma:ban disc and an australite (also termed ‘ma:banba). The first may be used to 
draw blood, the second as a pointing bone, while the last three are therapeutic 
objects. To make rain the ‘kinkin undoes the bag, lays out the contents and sings 
over them. The rain comes that same night. 

The ‘kinkin takes some part during the ceremonies that precede, and accompanies 
a 'wa:nmala (a fighting or revenge expedition). 
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As a performer of “ white’ magic he is generally well-liked throughout the 
community, but he remains always somewhat reserved except to those belonging 
to his own profession. Intellectually he is somewhat above most of his group, as 
he is not only familiar with mythological and religious lore but has a fund of extra 
knowledge at his disposal. By his initiation he has received information on magical 
esoteric dogma and ritual, and is assisted in his future work by spirits. It is practice 
and scientific application in addition to a keen understanding into human psychology, 
which have made him adept in diagnosing and treating his patients by the ‘“‘ power ”’ 
he has received. Quite often he may be the headman of a Cult totem, but this is not 
always so. As was the case among the Dieri and Ngadjuri, he had to have leanings 
towards this profession at an early age. Rarely is a camp headman a ‘hinkin. 

As a sorcerer he may take a leading part in the ‘Keniga and ‘Waiuda magical 
ceremonies, when private individuals are initiated into their rites. The ‘tulu, 
‘madaki and pointing “‘ bone ’’ may be used by any person who has been through the 
relevant initiation and knows the songs and ritual attitudes ; but if manipulated by 
the ‘kinkin their power is much greater, since his knowledge is deeper and he is 
helped by spirit agencies. He takes part also in the ‘tfina’gabil rite, which entails 
a magical operation on the victim.™** He can also, by the aid of the ’ma:mu, bring 
harm to any person. 


As the majority of deaths are attributed to foreign magical influences, a ‘kinkin 
of another group, because of his reputation as a sorcerer, may be the first to be 
suspected as a “‘ murderer.” If this be the case he is a marked man. Sooner or 
later he will be designated as the “‘ murderer ” of some person belonging to another 
group and will incur magical retaliation, or a ‘wa:nmala expedition will be sent to 
kill him. Within his own group he is of value as a native doctor, and this aspect 
overshadows his reputation for sorcery. The ‘kinkin, by reason of his magical 
initiation, does not gain any extra status in his community. He lives the same 
family, social and religious life as do his camp-fellows ; but he is regarded with more 
awe and respect than are most other men of his age and Cult membership and his 
advice is likewise highly valued. 


Initiation of a 'Kinkin. 

In the religious mythology there is no mention of a special initiation for native 
doctors ; but some ancestral beings, particularly the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara, are said to be 
“clever” men or ‘kinkinba. A father and son too who were 'D3idara ('Wonambt) 
were also powerful ‘kinkinba. Only from a ‘kinkin practitioner may be obtained 
the ritual through which he acquires his power. The following information was 
obtained from two native doctors and professed sorcerers, and two sons of powerful 
"kinkin from the west and north-west respectively. It is not sufficient for him to 
know the method and procedure of his profession, but he must have also the power 


124 Professor Elkin (Australian Aborigines, pp. 203-4) has discussed some of these remarkable 
bodily operations. 
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to carry it out. This power is received through a spiritual experience and associate 
ritual.425 Evidence on the “ making ’’ of a native doctor in any Australian aboriginal 
tribe is extremely meagre, and has been summarized by Professor Elkin for the 
Unmatjera, Aranda, west-central Queensland, the Warburton Ranges, Forrest River 
of north-west Australia, and eastern Australia.%* The ritual described by Professor 
Elkin for the Warburton Range varies somewhat from that related by informants 
at Ooldea for the south-western and western area of the Great Victoria Desert. 
The initiation rites take place at a localized waterhole ; south-west of Ooldea it is 
‘ga:bt 'D3zabudt, while further west towards Laverton it is 'ga:bt’Da:lo (Lake Darlot) 
north-west of Laverton, both being known for their magical efficacy and their 
association with ‘Wonambi of the ancestral ‘‘ dream-time.” 

Stage I. The postulant for the “ making ”’ leaves the main camp accompanied 
only by ‘kinkin. All his friends and close relatives wail for him as they would for a 
person who has just died. It is said that he is going to receive the “ power,” which is 
termed ‘dara’mara, meaning “cut into pieces.” The party with the postulant 
arrives at the ‘ga:bi, which is associated with native doctors, and inhabited by 
‘Wonambi who is a guardian of all ‘kinkin. Although ‘Wonambi is “ alive’ to-day, 
he is a ‘tjukubi being whose adventures are related in the religious mythology. Two 
‘kinkin then take the postulant to the ‘ga-:01, first blindfolding his eyes with a ‘nanba. 
‘Wonambi awaits their coming. Reaching the water’s edge they give him to the 
monstrous snake, who swallows him whole. The two ‘kinkin return to their camp 
nearby. 

Stage 2. After the postulant has spent an undefined period of seclusion inside 
‘Wonambi’s stomach, the two ’kinkin return to the waterhole bringing with them two 
‘ma:la (kangaroo rat). These they give to 'Wonambi, and return to their camp. 
In return for the meat he has received, 'Wonambi vomits out the postulant into the 
air, so that the latter falls at a certain nearby rock hole. 

Stage 3. A little time after having fed the ‘Wonambi on the ‘maz:la, the ‘kinkin 
begin their journey, visiting each nearby rock hole in search of the postulant. They 
camp at each, until after many days they find the disgorged man (always at the last 
‘ya:ma hole). But he has undergone a great change ; he is no longer a man, but a 
baby—‘‘ he man alright, only look like a ‘di:dji—’Wonambi make him like that.” 
On finding him the ‘kinkin, taking the ‘di:djt postulant in their arms, fly back to 
their camp. 

Stage 4. At their camp a reception is held by the other ‘kinkin, congregated 
for the initiation from adjacent “‘ countries,’’ at which songs (unobtainable) are sung 
and ‘imma performed. A large fire is made in the centre of the ground and the 
‘di:djt placed before it ; a circle of fires is arranged around and behind him. Wood is 
piled on the fires, which act as an incubator; as the heat intensifies the ‘di:dji 


125 Among the Dieri the native doctor is ‘‘ made ”’ by the spirits alone, although he may be 
assisted by a native doctor belonging to his own totemic group. Vide Berndt and Vogelsang, 
op. cit., pp. 369-380, with native text. 
126A. P. Elkin, op. cit., pp. 220-225. 
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grows visibly until he at last attains the size of a grown man. He stands before 
the fires and proclaims to the audience of ‘kinkin, “I know ‘Wonambi, because I 
have been inside his stomach.”’ Here the ceremony terminates. It is said that he 
and ‘Wonambi are ‘d3unada (friends). 

Stage 5. After a period of seclusion, in which he meditates and has converse 
with spirit agencies, the party of ‘kinkin comes for him and takes him into the bush 
where they red-ochre him completely. He is then made to lie full length on his back 
before fires, and is said to be ‘wadi’meri (man/dead). The “ head” ‘kinkin then 
proceeds to break his wrists, dislocate the joints at the elbows, the upper thighs, 
the knees and ankles. His neck alsois broken. A black stone ('ka:ndi ‘eri’ma:banba, 
stone/charmed, a derivation of ‘erad31/australite) is used to “‘ cut ”’ the above joints 
of the postulant’s body. This is the ‘dava’mara rite. The ‘kinkin does not amputate 
each limb properly, but makes a mark with the stone, saying as he does it at each 
part, “‘wadi'nayana ‘mara 'nayana (man/there/hand/there)—teferring to the 
part touched. Before the “ cutting,” the postulant’s limbs are taut, but at the touch 
of the ‘kinkin they become limp. 

Then into each portion of the body which has been “cut ”’ the ‘kinkin puts a 
‘ma:ban pearl shell (of life-giving properties), which revives the limb. They are 
put into his ears, so that he can hear (and understand) anything and everything— 
the spirits (‘ma:mu and ‘gordi), the speech of strangers and the cries and sounds of 
all birds and animals. They are placed in the angle of his jaw, so that he can speak 
to the above; into his forehead, that he can divine and see through anything ; 
into his neck, that it may be turned in all directions ; and his stomach is filled with 
‘ma:ban, which gives him a renewed life and makes him invulnerable to any injury 
by spear or other weapon. The ‘kinkin then “ sing” him ; the postulant is revived 
and sits up. He is now called an ‘ariy’bulga, which means “ untouchable by spears.”’ 
The ‘kinkin party and the postulant return to the main camp, which may be far 
distant. 

Stage 6. On arrival at the camp, a test is held. All the fully initiated men 
and elders gather in a circle around the postulant. Each holds a spear poised in 
readiness ; he braces himself to await their thrusts. The “ head” ‘kinkin gives 
the order and the men thrust and throw their spears again and again at the ‘ariy'bulga. 
But the spears do not touch him; they glance off because he is full of the “ life 
protecting *’ ‘ma:ban. 

At the conclusion of this test he becomes a ‘kinkin and may practise his 
profession. 

The above description of the “ making ”’ of a native doctor is interesting, since 
it raises certain points such as the ritual death by swallowing; the postulant’s 
ejection as a child; his growth to a man by incubation ; and the ritual operation 
with the subsequent test, which it has been decided to discuss at a later date. In 
his initiation the postulant dies to his old life, and rises a new person with additional 
strength and advantages, and the all-important “ power.” Whether the actual 
ritual is performed or not, the whole is believed in emphatically by the ‘kinkin 
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and postulants. It is known that native doctors have hypnotic power over patients 
whom they treat for various illnesses, so that possibly the postulant is put into a 
state of trance after being told what experiences to expect, and they occur to him 
in a mystic manner. 

By reason of its connection with ‘tjukubi waterholes and the mythical monster 
‘Wonambi, the initiation ritual has some link with the ancestral ‘‘ dream-time.” 
In fact, the source of the ‘‘ power ” gained by the postulant is ‘tjukubi, and eternal. 
This Cult of which the members are ‘kinkin is the least known aspect of Australian 
aboriginal life. Its psychic beliefs and secret activities are comparatively unknown. 
The above framework of the ‘‘ making ” of a postulant is valuable because it opens 
further channels of enquiry into those activities; for example, the ‘kinkin ‘inma 
held and the songs sung on the arrival of the two flying native doctors holding the 
‘di:dji_ postulant. : 

In the above discussion on the activities of ‘kinkin, the initiation and some 
following examples, particularly the ‘tfina’gabil, it should be added that there is 
more in those rites and in the forms of visions than appears on the surface. Professor 
Elkin agrees with this and adds that “‘ they are not just figments of the imagina- 
tion.”?27. They have an historical basis, but unfortunately we have been unable to 
obtain little record of this with explanations from the ‘kinkin themselves. However 
impossible they may seem to us, we should remember that the ‘kinkin and postulant 
have no doubt whatsoever that a particular operation or sequence of happenings 
does occur. And if this is so, there mast be some explanation as to their existence 
and meaning. 

It is not only those people who have had little or no contact with white culture 
who believe unquestioningly these things, but men who have all their life been under 
Mission and white influence. Western Desert and Jaralde informants, the latter 
being men who had been in contact with white culture for a long time, have given so 
many examples of such happenings that one is almost convinced of their actual 
occurrence. 

We do not agree with Dr. Radin. in his discussion of ‘‘ Magicians to Priests ” 
that Aranda medicine men, or for that matter Australian aboriginal native doctors, 
are of neurotic-epileptoid type.12* The native doctor lives the ordinary family and 
social life and takes part in the secret religious ritual and ceremony as do other 
fully initiated men. His behaviour is not “ queer,’”’ nor contrary to the accepted 
norm. The only difference is that a ‘kinkin of Western Desert society is intellectually 
somewhat above most of his group. He belongs to a Cult which develops psychic 
experience and abstract thought, rather than positive values. Of his psychic life 
we know little or nothing. His interests go beyond the eternal “ dream-time,”’ 
yet are connected with them and may be the source of his “ power.” Psychic 
experience plays an important part in the life of all aborigines, and in the case of the 


1227 A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 230. 
188 P. Radin, Primitive Religion, pp. 131-2. 
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‘kinkwm it is more institutionalized. It involves much thought, which has its expres- 
sion in contemplation, meditation, trances and visions of the waking life and reception, 
Further, the ‘kinkin belongs to a group of practitioners who are of definite value to 
their community. If they were of neurotic-epileptoid personality their social life 
would be different from that of their camp-fellows ; they would be ostracized, while 
the patient would not find that faith in the ability of the ‘kinkin and so have his 
will-to-live strengthened by such a contact. 

Initiation of Private Individuals into Sorcery. Private individuals as well as 
native doctors may perform certain destructive magical rites, but before they can 
do this they must go through a certain form of initiation. As most fully initiated 
men aspire to the use of sorcery, this magical extra-initiation ritual is something of 
an additional crisis in their lives. Through it they come into contact with the 
ancestral beings who “ brought ”’ the ‘tw#lu (a rounded object, tapering at both ends), 
the ‘madak: (a small specially shaped and incised bullroarer) and the pointing ‘‘ bone ”’ 
to the Ooldea group; they undergo a certain rite and learn magical attitudes and 
songs. There are other songs (‘svad3i) which are more powerful and may be 
“ bought ”’ from older sorcerers. 

This magical ritual has its basis in the ‘tjukubi times and is associated with 
‘Wadi ’Keniga (native cat) and ‘Wadi 'Waiuda (oppossum). There is an extensive 
mythology about the former, who performs many miraculous feats, kills ‘ma:mu, 
is credited with instigating ‘wa:nmala expeditions, and fights with 'Bi:ra, the Moon 
Man. ‘Wadi ‘Waiuda is the husband of ‘Minma 'Waiuda, who formed ’ Julan'ga:bi 
the Spirit Centre. Both these totemic ancestral beings have their own Cult lodge, 
so that men born along ‘Keniga and 'Waiuda tracks bear either Cult totem. It is 
the members of these lodges who are responsible for the ‘tulu, ‘madaki and pointing 
“bone” sorcery and the initiation of private individuals other than ‘Keniga and 
‘Waiuda Cult totem men. At these initiatory rites ‘Keniga and 'Waiuda Cult 
headmen, who may or may not be ‘kinkin, preside. In addition to the above rites 
there are certain Cult ceremonies that are described by informants as “‘ dangerous,” 
and others associated with love magic. To understand these rites it is necessary 
to know the complete background of ‘Keniga and ‘Waiuda mythology and songs. 
This unfortunately cannot be set out here. Further, a great deal of this mythology 
and singing is in the abstract, needing full and detailed treatment. 

A Mythological Background. In the mythological substantiation of the initiation 
rite, there is an astronomic allegory which narrates the interchange and disappearance 
of certain stars (’kadana) which are the ancestral beings."*® Each person, named 


128 Most of the totemic ancestral beings are represented in the sky by stars and planets. 
Although they leave their material bodies on earth metamorphosed into stone, their spirits 
are the stars, etc. There seems to be some division of their spirits between their earthly metamor- 
phosed bodies and the stars. In the sky they are said to be alive, and the movements of the 
stars, planets, constellations and the Milky Way are said to be part of their eternal wanderings. 
The women have some knowledge of the stars, but it properly belongs to the secret life of the men. 
At night men will sit in groups about their camp fires observing particular stars, etc., and briefly 
telling their significance to those who are initiated but do not know. During our stay at Ooldea 
several star-charts drawn by elders were obtained. It is hoped to reproduce these at a later date. 
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and unnamed, in the following mythological initiation is represented in the sky. 
In fact it is sometimes referred to as the “ sky ceremony.” 

A long “ bed ”’ of grass is made, upon which a number of novices lie full length, 
one beside the other. At one end of the row are Waiuda postulants, at the other 
'Wiri.l (similar to an oppossum, but having a different track). Fires are arranged 
around the “ bed” and elders, both ‘Waiuda and ‘Wiri:l, sit between these fires. 


THE ‘WAIUDA, ‘WIRI:L AND '‘KENIGA ‘SKY CEREMONY: 
logical mmltythological Initiation) 
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(a) Sons of 'Keniga lying on on "bed of bushes of 
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A re-drawing of a crayon and chalk drawing by Sugar Billy. In this the 'Waiuda, 

‘Wiri:l and 'Keniga are shown passing across the sky, while alongside are the 

“ beds ” of bushes upon which the novices lie. In the drawing ‘Minma 'Keniga 

is shown to the left, near 'Wadi 'Waiuda and 'Wiri:l and their wives, but ‘Wad: 

‘Keniga is not depicted. The drawing is 21 ins. by 15 ins., the colours yellow, 
brick red and white. 


To one side are ‘Wadi and 'Minma 'Waiuda and 'Wadi and 'Minma 'Wiri:l. Both 
men are headmen of their respective Cults, which are “‘ joined ” ; the women, during 
the initiation, sit still and do not sing. The elders wave clubs from side to side, 
while the fires which are piled with green leaves give forth a thick smoke. They 
then sing, waving their clubs rhythmically to the chant. 

‘tient ‘banai'janu ‘naba ‘karal'dzi ‘janu 

lying in a row/dancing get up lying down dancing. 
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Those lying down listen, then they get up and dance around the long “ bed” of 
grass; the elders remain seated. All have ‘walga bands, the markings of the 
Oppossum. 

As they dance 'Wadi 'Keniga, the Cult headman, arrives with all his sons. They 
all sing together, the ‘Waiuda showing ‘Keniga and his sons the rite. They exchange 
‘inma, and the ‘Keniga lie in a row on a “‘ bed” of bushes. Certain songs are sung. 

Before coming into the place where the 'Waiuda and 'Wiri:l were, the ‘Keniga 
had killed a ‘ma:mu. This they had cooked and brought along. At the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, ‘Keniga gave ‘ma:mu meat to the 'Waiuda and ‘Wiri:l. The 
latter sat down and ate it ; but ‘ma:mu meat is poisonous, so that they all died and 
were metamorphosed as stones. The 'Keniga can eat of it as they are all ‘kinkin. 

(a) The ‘tulu Initiation ('Waiuda). The ‘tulu initiation is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the second ritual, although ‘Waiuda instituted the first and ‘Keniga 
the second. However, both are connected, as was shown in the above myth, and a 
man cannot have knowledge of the second without having passed through the ritual 
of the first. 


It is performed on a very hot cloudless day in secret out in the bush. A ‘kinkin 
with the help of a 'Waiuda headman presides ; ‘Keniga men are present, as well as 
members of other Cults who have gone through this form of initiation. The 
postulants (who are ordinarily fully initiated men) are taken to the ground where the 
‘kinkin is. They lie down full length in a row, one beside the other as in the above 
myth ; initiated men sit around them as did the ‘Waiuda and ‘Wiri:l elders. There 
are no fires anywhere, but a mystic smoke arises. The ‘kinkin sits to one side and 
watches the sun, until it is covered completely by the smoke—it is said, “‘ ‘tulu 
covers the sun up with the smoke.”” This smoke from a non-existent source has its 
origin in the ‘tjukubi times, as it is the smoke of the fires of 'Waiuda and ‘Wiri:l. 
Then the singing, called ‘puli “ the singing of the postulants”’ begins. The ‘puis 
charms them while they are enveloped in the ‘tjukubi smoke ; they are in contact 
with the ancestral beings. They close their eyes, and can hear nothing; they are 
“as dead men.”” At this stage their penes become erect, and the “‘ dead ’’”’ men try 
to keep them down with their hands. 


Then the following rite is performed upon each of the postulants, one after the 
other. The ‘tulu object is placed pointwards into a man’s navel.and is “ sung.” 
His belly begins to slowly rise up, and when it reaches a certain height, one of the 
participants places his hand and then his knee on th. belly to stop it rising. When 
it has retracted, the postulant is carried to a place some little distance away where 
the ‘kinkin stands, and is placed on his feet. Then the ‘kimkin proceeds to revive 
him by placing his hand over the postulant’s forehead, by pulling his ears and moving 
his arms and legs. He then goes and sits with the initiated and may join in the 
chanting. The same is done to each postulant. Later during that same day, 
he is shown how to use the ‘tulu. In the ancestral times ‘Waiuda carried his ‘tulu 
in a hair-belt ; to cause sickness and death he would “ sing over it ’’ (‘pujunalt). 
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After the above rite the postulant is considered initiated and returns to the 
main camp. He is now eligible to attend the second rite. 

(b) The ‘madaki Rite ('Keniga). At about eight o’clock one night the ‘kinkin, 
attended by a ‘Keniga Cult totem man, “ throws” (or swings) a ‘madaki bullroarer 
in secret out in the bush. It can be heard by those who have been initiated 
in the ‘tulu, and its hum “ calls them.” Those who have previously attended these 
rites bring the newly initiated. They arrange themselves in a circle round a fire and 
“sing” the ‘madaki. The ‘kinkin stands outside the circle, while one by one the 
postulants are brought to him and he shows each how to swing the ‘madaki. The 
‘madaki are also ‘‘ wetted’ with arm blood after the postulants return to the fire 
from swinging. This ‘‘ wetting ”’ with blood is especially interesting in subsequent 
rites. 

The objects, both ‘tulu and ‘madaki, used in the above rituals, are ‘ load 
(or charmed) by the singing and ceremony and may be used later in magic. In the 
darkness of the early morning they return to the main camp to sleep. 

(c) Subsequent Ritual. Other rites also are held. The ‘kinkin uses the ‘madakt 
to call in the ‘tulu and ‘madaki initiated. They sit in groups and make ‘tu and 
‘madaki objects, while they sing. This “singing” gives the ‘tulu and ‘madaki a 
“power” or ‘evad3i. 

There are special names and meanings for the incised designs on these objects, 
while the ‘tulu has a secret name which is hardly ever uttered—'me:re:rdi. 

An example of a chant sung over the objects is here given. 

‘madaki ‘na ‘reret’buya ‘maieli ‘liligba ‘reret'buya 

the object making same way singing over it making. 

The 'Keniga and 'Waiuda Culi Ceremonies. Besides the above magical 
ceremonies associated with the ‘keniga and ‘waiuda Cult lodges there are historical 
re-enactments of the doings of those ancestral beings. These are instructive and 
religious but they have a magical aura about them which is unnoticed in others ; 
it is said of them that they are “‘ dangerous,”’ whereas other Cult ‘imma are “ big ”’ 
or “not so big” as the case may be. 

We will consider here the ‘Keniga ‘inma, leaving the 'Waiuda till a later date. 

A group of ‘Keniga Cult men go into the bush near the ‘imma ground and ‘walga 
themselves. A white ochre band is drawn up the front of both legs and continued 
to the shoulders, with horizontal bars on the forehead. On these white ‘walga 
bands eagle-hawk feathers are stuck with arm blood which is obtained from each 
decorator for the purpose. Acacia leaves are worn hanging downwards from the 
wool head-band, while through arm-bands bunches of feathers are stuck. The 


130 Professor Elkin (‘‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 

p- 56), quoting H. Klaatsch, Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, XXXIX, pp. 648-651 and XXXVIII, 

> 793, and S. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People, pp. 35-38, 47, mentions the 
presence of a ‘mandeki or mandagi bullroarer in the Kimberleys. He adds that he has met the 
name in parts as far apart as Eastern Kimberley, north-western South Australia, and at Laverton. 
Dr. Kaberry (op. cit., p. 227) also mentions its existence in the Kimberleys. 
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participants then come into the ‘imma ground where the chanters are already 
assembled in groups, and pair off, two on each cleared space. They stand, one 
before the other, some little distance apart. With legs wide apart they dance 
forwards and backwards from the chanters, keeping an equal distance one from the 
other. In their hands they hold bunches of feathers which they revolve before 
them, in the manner termed ‘mara'aliyari. This is the way 'Wadi 'Keniga danced. 
As these two perform their dance on one section of the ground, others perform their’s 
on other sections. When these have danced for some little while, they retire and 
others take their places. Such a ceremony lasts well through the night. 
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' INMA "KENIGA GROUND (five pairs of dancers) 








A sketch of the ‘imma ground during the ‘Wadi 'Keniga Cult ceremony. The 

dancers are shown in pairs facing one another, with a fire behind and the chanters 

to the front. The main ground is divided into five parts, two dancers in each ; 

four rings of chanters are divided amongst them, according to their generation 
lines. Fires fringe the scrub. 


In other ‘keniga ‘inma, participants are ‘walga-ed with the same markings 
as on the ‘madaki object, and the large ‘lara’lara ‘wanigi is used. 

During these ‘inma the songs sung differ from the magical formule of the 
initiation ritual, being mostly the poetic version of the wanderings and doings of 
that ancestral being. It has been mentioned previously that ‘Keniga makes an 
appearance in the ’Bi:ra mythology and ceremonial. 


(To be continued) 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP IN ANTHROPOLOGY: NOTICE 
Queen’s College Lodge. 24 June, 1943 


The Vice-Chancellor gives notice that the Appointments Committee of the 
Facuity of Archeology and Anthropology propose to appoint a University Lecturer 
in Anthropology. The appointment will be governed by the Statutes and Ordinances 
of the University. 


Candidates are requested to address any enquiries, and to send their application 
with such evidence of their qualifications as they think fit, to the Secretary of the 
Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Archeology and Anthropology at the 
Museum of Archeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge, on or before 15 April, 1944. 














ARANDA GRAMMAR 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 
(Continued from Vol. XIII, No. 4) 
102. Summary of Features Exhibited by the Aranda Conjugation. 


From a study of the above full scheme of conjugation of the Aranda verbs, the 
following features will become apparent at a glance : 
(1) The whole system of conjugation in Aranda has been built up entirely by 


(2) 


(3 


(4 


) 


~~ 


means of suffix-agglutination ; and this process has been applied with the 
utmost regularity. No irregular forms exist. 

Number can be expressed in the Aranda verb flexion: there are separate 
forms for the singular, dual, and plural numbers. 

The dual is formed by inserting -(a)ra-, -(a)ri-, -(i)ra-, -(i)ri-, -ru- 
between the stem of the verb and its flexional terminations. 

The plural is formed by inserting -(a)rira- or -(a)riri- between the stem 
of the verb and its flexional terminations. 

It is always correct to substitute the shorter singular verb forms for the 
longer dual or plural forms. The converse, it should be noted, is not 
permissible. 

There are no separate forms for any of the three persons in each number. 
The three persons in each number are distinguished solely by means of their 
personal pronouns ; and these are placed before their verbs. 

Although there are four voices in Aranda, there is only one set of flexional 
suffixes to express the tenses, moods, verbal nouns, and verbal adjectives 
in all four sets. These flexional suffixes, then, remain constant in each 
voice. 

The only exceptions to this rule are to be found in the six verb-forms 
ending in -kana that are used in the two negative voices (i.e. tutjikana, 
tulittkana, tutjimakana, tulitjimakana, tumalamikana, tulamalamtkana). 


(5) The four voices hence have to be distinguished : 


(a) By special syllables which are placed immediately after the stem of the 
verb and therefore before the constant flexional suffixes. (The chief 
of these voice-infixes is the syllable -/a- which indicates the reflexive 
voice.) 

(b) By the use of periphrastic forms, which take these constant flexional 
suffixes as their final syllabies. 


103. Note on Unusual Forms Listed in the Paradigms above. 


A number of the forms listed in the verb paradigms above have either been 


marked with asterisks or otherwise indicated as being rare or unusual. They are all 
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grammatically possible ; but I cannot recollect for certain having actually heard 
them used in the case of the type verbs by Aranda speakers. 


104. Note on the Declension of the Participles. 


The Aranda participles, like those of other languages, can be used either 
independently as true participles, or joined to nouns and fulfilling the function of 
adjectives. 

If used independently as true participles (i.e. verb-forms), the dual and plural 
forms as listed in the above verb paradigms may be used. 

E.g., pitjariramala etna atua njintana arariraka. 

Having come they saw one man. 

Frequently, of course, both participle and verb in such a sentence would be left 
in the singular number, and the personal pronouns (or the “ definite article ’’) alone 
would have to explain to the listener the number intended by the speaker. Thus 
the above sentence would be regarded as quite normal Aranda if it were changed to 

pitjimala etna atua njintana araka. 

If the participles are used as adjectives joined to nouns, they may be declined 
only like adjectives. (See §55, above.) 

E.g., atua albukala intjaraka inka nana. 

men having-left (Poss. Plur.) feet these. 

I.e. “‘ These are the foot-prints of the men who-went-away.”’ 
(albukala intjaraka=Poss. Plur. case of the preterite participle of albuma= 
to leave, to go away). 


105. Derived (‘‘ Periphrastic”’) Verbs. 


The paradigms given above show merely the flexion of the simple verbs tuma, 
pitjima, and mbarama. 

But, as hinted in the introduction to the verbs, these verbs (for instance ‘‘ twma 
as shown in the above introduction) themselves take other verb-terminations in 
order to attach to themselves various differing shades of meaning. Such derived 
verbs may perhaps be called “ periphrastic verbs ’’’ in order to differentiate them 
clearly from true derived verbs, which are derived from nouns and adjectives. These 
“periphrastic verbs” often fulfil the purpose of a whole short English sentence, 
and do not always lend themselves easily to translation. “ Periphrastic verbs ” 
are formed from simple verbs by means of (i) reduplication, (ii) specific derivative 
terminations, and (iii) the combination of reduplication with these specific derivative 
terminations. 

All these devices are illustrated in the following list of “ periphrastic verbs ” 
derived from the simple verb “ twma.”’ This list at the same time can be taken as a 
pattern illustrating how “‘ periphrastic verbs ’’ can be formed from any other verb in 
Aranda whose inherent meaning lends itself to the creation of such “ periphrastic 
verbs,” 
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. titjakdlanima=to keep on hitting while descending from a height. 
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106. List of “ Periphrastic Verbs’’ formed from “ tuma.” 
(Note.—In this list the Western Aranda forms are given. The other dialects 


have, as a rule, closely similar or identical forms. Where the other dialects have 
different forms, these will be found in the list of dialectal verb forms below.) 


tuétnama=to walk about hitting. 

tyétnandma=to keep on walking about hitting. 

tuétnala ndma=to keep on walking about hitting. 

tuétnalbiima=to wander away (from the speaker) hitting. 
tuétnalbiinama=to keep on wandering away (from the speaker) hitting. 
tuétnalbiila nima=to keep on wandering away (from the speaker) hitting. 


. tuéntjima=to approach (the speaker) hitting all the while. (Generally used when 


the speaker actually sees the person(s) who are doing the hitting or his 
(their) tracks.) 


. tuéntjandma=to keep on approaching (the speaker) hitting all the while. 
. tuéntjala nima=to keep on approaching (the speaker) hitting all the while. 
. tuéntjalbiima=to approach one’s own camp (which lies further away from the 


speaker than the actual site of the hitting) hitting all the while. E.g., 
* Lituguna era tuentjalbuma’’=“ yonder he is-moving-towards-his-own- 
camp-hitting-all-the-while.” 

tyéntjalbinama=to keep on approaching one’s own camp hitting all the while. 

tuéntjalbila nima=to keep on approaching one’s own camp hitting all the 
while. 

tuéntjaléma=to approach one’s own camp (which lies towards the speaker) 
hitting all the while. (Generally used when relating the doings of ancestors 
at a distant place, if they approach the present living place of the speaker 
while engaged in striking something at that distant place.) 


tilabima=to keep on hitting, to hit while going along. 
tilalbima=to hit while going back. 

tilabinama=to keep on hitting while going back. 
tilalbila nima=to keep on hitting while going back. 


tilanima, tila néma=to be hitting. 
tilta nima=to be hitting. 


titjalbima=to hit upon arrival. 
titjalbinama=to proceed to hit upon arrival. 
titjalbiila ndma=to proceed to hit upon arrival. 
titjaldéma=to go around hitting. 


tiitjakdlama=to hit while descending from a height. (Cf. kdlama=to descend 
from a height.) 
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27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33- 


34- 
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titjakdlabima=to keep on hitting while descending from a height. 
tiitjakdlalbiima=to proceed to hit upon descent from a height. 
titjakdlalbiinama=to proceed to hit upon descent from a height. 


titjintjima=to hit while ascending an elevation. (Cf. intjima=to ascend.) 
titjintjinama=to keep on hitting while ascending an elevation. 
titjintjila nima=to keep on hitting while ascending an elevation. 


tiitjika ndma=to intend to hit, to be about to hit. 

titjikerdma or titjikérama=to pretend to hit, to prepare to hit ; to proceed to 
hit. 

To these 33 active forms must be added 

tilalima=to be hitting oneself. 

N.B.—tulalama is the Reflexive Voice counterpart of tula nama (No. 18 above). 


All the above verbs may be strengthened in force or turned into frequentative 


verbs by the reduplication of the root syllable. We thus get the following additional 
series : 


35- 
36. 
37: 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4I. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 


FF 


eaten. }=to walk about hitting continually. 
tiipa-tuétnandma 
tiilba-tyétnandma 
pr en — }=to keep on walking about hitting the whole time. 
a — _to wander away (from the speaker) hitting the whole 
tilba-tuétnalbiima time. 


oly arses we }=to keep on wandering away hitting all the time. 


‘the edmatie — }=to keep on wandering away hitting all the time. 


deeb }=to approach while continuing to hit all the while. 


}=to keep on walking about hitting the whole time. 


tiipa-tuéntjandma \ _ to ~_ ve approaching while continuing to hit all the 
tilba-tuéntjanima f[ 

tiipa-tuéntjala ndma \ _ to weep ~4 approaching while continuing to hit all the 
tiilba-tuéntjala ndma f~ 

tiipa-tuéntialbiima \_ to aa one’s own camp while continuing to hit ail 
tiilba-tuéntjalbiima {~~ _ the while. 

tiipa-tyéntjalbiinama \ _to keep on approaching one’s own camp while con- 
tilba-tuéntjalbiinama {~ _ tinuing to hit all the while. 

tiipa-tuéntjalbiila ndma to keep on approaching one’s own camp while 
tiilba-tyéntjalbila nima f~ continuing to hit all the while. 
tipa-tyéntjalima \ _to approach one’s own camp while continuing to hit all 
tiilba-tuéntjaldma the while. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


53- 


55- 
50. 
57: 
58. 


59- 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


68. 


69. 
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. téipa-tilabiima 


tilba-tilabi }=to keep on and on hitting. 
tipa-tilalbtiima 
tilba-tilalbiima 

~ woe Ik ae }=to keep on hitting and hitting while going back. 


ee — }=to keep on hitting and hitting while going back. 
tiipa-tilandma \ _ to be always hitting, to hit and hit ; to hit violently, to hit 
tilba-tilanima { furiously. 


ya ad }=to be always hitting, to hit and hit. 


=to keep on hitting while going back. 


. tipa-titjalbima 


tiilba-titjalbiima }=to keep on hitting upon arrival. 
pr ge oe nel }=to proceed to hit and hit upon arrival. 
tine tatie — }=to proceed to hit and hit upon arrival. 


tirpa-titjald ‘ice sl 
yt it; ver eg =to go around hitting and hitting. 


tipa-titjakdlama \ _to keep on hitting and hitting while descending from a 
tilba-titjakdlama {~ _—_siheight. 

tipa-titjakdla nima \ _to keep on hitting and hitting while descending from 
tilba-titjakdla nima {- _ a height 


. tiipa-titjakdlabiima \ _ to keep on hitting and hitting while descending from a 


tilba-titjakdlabima { height. 

‘dine sdipateia 4] a }=to proceed to hit and hit upon descent from a height. 
tiipa-titjakdlalbinama \ _ : 3 
tilba-titjakdlalbinama =to proceed to hit and hit upon descent from a height. 


tiipa-titjintjima \ _ aia , ‘ : 
tilba-tidjintjtma =to keep on hitting while ascending an elevation. 
tiipa-titjintjinama \ _to keep on hitting and hitting while ascending an 
tilba-titjintjinama f{ elevation. 


tiipa-titjintjtla nima \ =to keep on hitting and hitting while ascending an 
tilba-titjintjtla néma elevation. 


. tiipa-titjika nama 


‘dine thijike hme }=to intend to hit and hit, to be about to hit and hit. 


. tipa-titjikerima or tirpa-titjikérama )\ _ to pretend to hit violently ; to prepare 
tilba-titjikerdma _ tilba-titjikérama f{ to hit madly ; to proceed to hit 
wildly. 
tiipa-tilalima 


tilba-tilaldma }=to keep on hitting oneself, to be always hitting oneself. 


The simple verb also can be turned into a frequentative verb or have its force 
strengthened by means of reduplication : 


tipa-tima \ _tostrike continually ; to keep on striking ; to strike madly ; to 
tilba-tima f{[ 


strike furiously. 
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107. Theoretically, all these “ Periphrastic Verbs” derived from “ tuma 
can be inflected—#f the sense permits it—according to the exact pattern of the simple 
verb. This means that such a transitive verb as “tuma” gives rise to many 
thousands of verb forms—some derived directly from the simple verb, others brought 
into being by inflecting one of the numerous periphrastic verbs derived from the 
simple verb. 

Any other verb in the Aranda language can, if its sense permits it, form peri- 
phrastic verbs on the pattern of those listed above, and conjugate them in the 
ordinary way. 

Instances. 


urdlb-urdlala niéma=“ to flounder and disappear utterly from sight ” (i.e. in a 
bog, in water). Urdlb-urdlala nima stands in the same relation to its 
parent-verb “‘ urdlama’”’ (=to flounder in a bog, to sink down suddenly in 
water) as does the periphrastic verb ‘‘ tulba tulanama”’ (No. 52 above) to 
the simple verb “tuma.” In this instance the reduplication intensifies 
the force of the simple verb. 

evblb-erbutjikéritjita =“ (he) proceeded to fall into a violent shivering fit.’”” The 
parent verb is ‘“ eréduma’’=“to shiver.” This gives rise to “ erdlb- 
erbutjikérama,” which is a periphrastic verb formed on the pattern of No. 67 
above. “‘ evolb-eroutjikeritjita’’ is, therefore, the Preterite Indicative II 
in the Positive Active Voice of this periphrastic verb. 

Note.—A number of these periphrastic verbs are treated as separable verbs 
when the conjunction -ntama (=“ and then ’’) is added to them. -mntama in such 
cases can be added as an ordinary suffix to the whole periphrastic verb in the normal 
manner. E.g. era tila ndimantéma=and then he keeps on hitting. But very 


frequently -ntama is put as an infix between the two halves of the separated peri- 
phrastic verb. 


E.g. era tilantama nima=and then he keeps on hitting. 
Instances of such separable periphrastic verbs are : 
tuéntjantémalbiima, from tuentjalbuma -+-ntama. (No. 10). 
tuéntjantémaldma, from tyentjalama -+-ntama. (No. 13). 
tilantima nima, from tula nama +-niama. (No. 18). 
titjantémalbima, from tutjalbuma +-ntama. (No. 20). 
titjantimaldma, from tutjalama +-ntama. (No. 23). 
This list of separable periphrastic verbs does not claim to be complete. Other 
examples will probably be revealed by a close study of the original texts of my 
Collected Aranda Legends. 


108. On the Use of the Periphrastic Verbs in Aranda. 


In actual practice we find that in ordinary, everyday Aranda conversation the 
simpler verb forms are used wherever possible. The long, heavily-inflected, com- 
pound verbal forms that spring from the periphrastic verbs are normally found only 
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in the serious conversations of the fully-initiated men and the older women. They 
are met with most frequently in the relating of the old tribal legends and traditions. 
Here, no doubt, they are handed down with proud delight from father to son. In 
the tribal traditions they are often explained unobtrusively by being associated in 
the same sentence with simpler verb forms that are in common use—i.e. with simpler 
verb forms that have much the same meaning. 

It must not then be imagined that the average young folk amongst the Aranda 
are conversant with all the inflexional forms listed in the above paradigms or with all 
the periphrastic verbs derived according to the above pattern from simple verbs of 
everyday usage. Indeed, they are not. I was able to speak Western Aranda 
fluently as a boy, and when I returned to Central Australia after a break of ten years, 
I experienced little difficulty in learning anew the old simple tenses and moods of the 
simple verbs that I had used asa boy. But the sacred traditions of the old men which 
I strove to record quite overwhelmed me at first. It took me over a year’s hard work 
before I had mastered the full verb-inflexion sufficiently to be able to follow the sacred 
legends intelligently as they were related by the old leaders of the various tribal 
groups ; and four more years elapsed before I ventured to employ the more involved 
flexional forms of the more difficult periphrastic verbs in my own conversation with 
the older men. 


Even in the legends very complicated forms are used with economy. The old 
skilful tellers of ancient legends prefer to use simple tenses and moods and the simpler 
periphrastic verbs in the routine portions of their stories. The fullest and most 
complicated forms are saved up for the great moments of the tale, in order to drive 
home points of importance with the emphasis of a blacksmith’s hammer blows. 

One instance will suffice to illustrate this remark. 


The Northern Aranda legend of the Curlews of Ilkakyara related how a curlew 
man who had been “ boned ”’ by his jealous brothers died and was buried in a shallow 
pit. But the dead man, by reason of his supernatural powers, began to grow up 
once more out of his grave : 


‘But the dead man hollowed out the soil from underneath. Then his 
forehead emerged through the crust ; next his temples reappeared ; next his 
head became visible, up to his throat. His two shoulders, however, had become 
caught below. 

“Then the Urbura, the night-owl, came from Urburakana. He rushed 
along in haste ; he saw from a great distance away what was happening .. . 
The dead man rose a little higher. The curlew women were approaching with 
dancing steps ; they encircled him. The night-owl rushed up, filled with deadly 
anger, to a mountain near by, called Urburinka. Then he grasped a heavy 
mulga spear, thrust it deep into the neck of the dead man, stamped him back 
into the ground with his heel, trampling fiercely upon him—‘ Remain rooted 
down firmly for all time ; do not attempt to rise again; stay for ever in the 
grave |’ 
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“Then the curlews all turned into birds and flew to Running Waters ; 
they all left, both men and women. Their wailing shrieks rang out without 
ceasing ; their tears fell without ceasing ; they were deeply stricken with grief.” 


This terrible action of the night-owl and his last curse, which destroyed the very 
being of the “ dead ” curlew man, resulted, according to Northern Aranda beliefs, 
in the complete annihilation at death of every human being born into the world 
since that first tragedy at Ilkaknara. The curse of the night-owl not only destroyed 
the first “ dead” man, but also blighted all later human hopes in the possibility 
of a resurrection : 


“ And now all of us die and are annihilated for ever ; and there is no resurrection 
for us.” 


It is interesting to dissect the Northern Aranda word which figures most 
prominently in this curse. It is the word 


“* atékeri-tdkereréperélajanagiina |” 


This word is derived from the simple verb atékererdma, which means “ to become 
rooted,” “ to spread out roots” (from atdkera (N.A.)=root ; erdma=to become). 
This simple verb is strengthened by means of the reduplication of its first element 
into ‘‘ atdékeri-tdkererdma,’’ which may be translated as “‘ to become full of roots,” 
“to spread out roots everywhere.” 


Next the -erama portion of the word is reduplicated (on the pattern of No. 69 
of the periphrastic verbs, see above, §106), and the simple verb evama thus becomes 
“ evép-erdma.” ‘‘ Atdkeri-thkereréperdma’’ now means “to become a bundle of 
roots,” “to spread and spread one’s roots in every conceivable direction.” This 
long verb is then put into the Second Imperative of the Positive Active Voice 
(=atgkeri-tdkereréperélajdna) ; and the final touch is now given to it by the addition 
of the N.A. emphasizing particle -guna. (See §138, below.) 

The complete word now has the force of “ Remain rooted down firmly for all 
time !” 


109. Common Dialectal Derivative Endings. 


In paragraph 106 above a list has been given of the common derivative endings 
employed in Western Aranda to form periphrastic verbs. Most of these periphrastic 
verbs are in common use also in the other Aranda dialects. We find, however, in 
the other dialects a number of other derivative terminations ; and the most common 
of these are put together in the following list of dialectal variants and special endings. 


I. -anama, -enama (rarely -tnama). 


This is a common termination in lieu of the -ma suffix of the present indicative 
tense in the non-W.A. verbs, though it is not unknown in W.A. It has no special 
force. 
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E.g., arénama (N.A.)=to sight, to espy; to see. (From ardma=to see.) 

lélantinama (S.A.)=to wander, to walk (mainly poetic and in legends). 
This verb is derived from a combination of lama with untuma, both of 
which mean “to walk.” Jama appe2:s in reduplicated form as l/ela- ; 
untuma becomes -ntinama. 

erénama (A.D.)=to become; to reach. (From erama=to become, to 
reach.) 

intjdykanéma (A.D.)=to cross a creek, to ford. (From intjdykama, 
which is the A.D. word in place of the W.A. tjananama=to cross a creek, 
to ford. 


2. -intjima (S.A. derivative termination). 
This termination is the S.A. substitute for the W.A., N.A. derivative suffix 
-éntjima. (See list of derivative endings above, Nos. 7 and 41.) 
E.g., ardntjima (S.A.)=aréntjima (N.A., W.A.)=to see upon approach, to 
espy. (From arama=to see.) 
erguantjima (S.A.)=erguénijima (N.A., W.A.)=to seize upon arrival. 
(From erguma=to seize.) 
kdmerdntjima (S.A.) =kdmeréntjima (N.A., W.A.)=to rise towards someone 
else (e.g. to rise towards a guest who has just arrived). From kamerama= 
to rise. 


3. -dliwiima (A.D. and E.A.). 


This termination is a very common A.D. and E.A. variant of the W.A. and N.A. 
-la nama derivative ending (see No. 18, above). Occasionally this termination 
appears also in N.A. 
E.g., kyéliwiima (A.D., E.A.)=W.A. kyala nama=to be carrying. 
liliwiima (A.D., E.A.)=W.A. *lala nama=to be walking. 
(* lala nama, for some reason, is not used in W.A.) 


4- “iti ma (Unmatjera and N.A.). 
This is a common Unmatjera and N.A. termination, which does not seem to 
possess any definite force. 
E.g., kdmerttjima (Unmatjera)=W.A. kdmerama=to rise. 
irbytjima (Unm.)=W.A. irbiima=to enter. (W.A. also occasionally 


“ae 


uses “ irbutjama.’’) 
tépperitjama (Unm.)=W.A. tépperdma=to turn back. 
aritjima (Unm., N.A.)=W.A. ardma=to see, to sight. 
5. -inttma (S.A.). 
-intima, -intinama, -intila nama are substituted in S.A. for the W.A. terminations 


-intjima, -intjtnama, -intjtla nama. (See Nos. 29, 30 and 31 in the above list of 
periphrastic verbs.) 


E.g., tétjintima (S.A.)=to hit while ascending an elevation=W.A. titjintjima. 
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6. -ttnama (N.A., S.A.). 


This is a common non-W.A. termination ; it is used mainly as a substitute for 
the W.A. termination -tnama. (See No. 1 in the above list of periphrastic verbs.) 


E.g., antitnama (N.A.)=to sit. (From anama=to sit.) 
aritnama (S.A.)=to espy, to see=W.A. arétnama. (From arama= 
to see). 


7. -la-. 


This is a common A.D. infix of no special meaning or force whatever. A.D. can 
insert an extra -/a- in practically all verbs, both simple and periphrastic, without 
giving the verbs a reflexive meaning. It can also be added freely to Reflexive Voice 
tenses and moods. 


E.g., mbilala nima (A.D.)=W.A. mbula nama=to be burning. (From mbuma, 
see list of derivative verbs, pattern No. 18.) 


(igka) billal’-ililalalima (A.D.)=to cover (one’s own toes) with spit= 
W.A. billal’«ltlalima. (W.A. bullal’-ililalama is a Reflexive Voice 
periphrastic verb formed on the pattern of No. 34 in the list of peri- 
phrastic verbs above. The simple verb “ to spit upon ”’ is billalildma. 


(For other instances, see my Collected Alitera Dialect Legends, 
passim.) 


8. Reduplicated Verbs. 


A list of the ordinary forms of reduplicated verbs has been given above (Nos. 35 
to 69 of the List of Periphrastic Verbs.) 


Both in W.A. and in the other dialects a number of interesting variations from 
these listed types are to be found. It may be pointed out also that not all of these 
reduplicated verbs are frequentative in meaning. 


Some of the more common reduplicated verbs are : 
(a) Regular (formed on the pattern of No. 69). 


inddp’-indima=to lie; to bear in a certain direction (e.g. of a creek bed 
bearing north, south, etc.) From inddma=to lie. 

erélb’-erdma=to become ; to be. From erama=to become. 

imbib’-imbiima or imbilb’-imbiima=to leave alone continually ; to leave 
alone for good, completely. From imbiima=to leave. 

népa-nima=to be. (Used in the chants almost invariably in lieu of the 
simple verb nama=to be.) Note the change of the vowel in the reduplicated 
syllable. 

rénopanima (S.A.)=to place=simple verb rénama. Note the change of the 
vowel in the reduplicated syllable. 
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(d) Irregular. 


kiipa-kélama (S.A.)=to keep on stamping out (viz. grain with one’s heels). 
The simple verb is kélama=to stamp. kipa-kélama is an irregular formation 
as a comparison with the regular pattern (No. 69 in the list of periphrastic 
verbs) will show. 

(iyka uraka) irbilb’-irbitjalbima (W.A.)=to keep on putting (one’s toes) 
time and again (into the fire). From irbuma=to enter ; to insert. Notice 
the change in the root-vowel in the reduplicated part. (Type is No. 54 in 
the list of periphrastic verbs.) 

irbélbulb@iintima (A.D.) is a strange dialectal equivalent of the above. 
(=to keep on in putting time and again.) 

era eréralbiintuma (A.D.)=“ he reaches.” From ervama=to become; to 
reach. everalbuntuma is another strange dialectal form, modelled on the 
pattern of irbelbulbauntuma, above. 


110. List of Dialectal Variants of W.A. Inflexional Forms in the Conjugation 


System. 


While all Aranda dialects inflect their verbs broadly on the same patterns as 
Western Aranda, each dialect has a number of special tense and mood terminations. 
It should be noted that the dual, plural, and reflexive voice infix-syllables remain 
constant in all dialects. 


The following is a list of the more common dialectal variants of the Western 
Aranda inflexional forms given in the conjugation paradigms above. 


Positive Active Voice. 








N.A. S.A. A.D. 








Pres. Optative I and II. 
Occasionally -eliwia (or 
-tliwmia) and -eltiwia 
forms are heard instead 
of forms in -ea and 
-etkana. 


E.g., albiliwia and 
albéltwia are found 
instead of albéa and 
albéitkana. (From 
albuma=to go away.) 





Pres. Optative I and II. 


Instead of the W.A. forms 


in -ea and -etkana, A.D. 
has forms in -eliwia 


ond “4 \uiliwia, 
a 


(These two termina- 
tions are really differ- 
entiated only by means 
of the infix -Ja- or -li-, 
which can be inserted 
into most of the A.D. 
verb forms without 
giving them a Reflexive 
Voice meaning (§109, 7). 
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Positive Active Voice—Continued. 





N.A. S.A. A.D. 





Pres. Optative I and II. Pres. Optative I and II. 


E.g., era albéliiwia= 
W.A. era albea (=let 
him depart). 
eva pitpliliwta (A.D.)= 
W.A. era pitjea or era 
pitjicikana (=let him 
come ; may he come.) 
Pres. Neg. Final Mood I. 

Here A.D. has -kara for 
W.A. * bitja 

E.g. A.D. has era 
atiikara for W.A. era 
(ayed”s \ itja =lest he 
hit. 

jina ilikara (A.D.)= 
W.A. jina int", \itja= 
lest I die. 

A.D. ya apttjikéra= 
W.A. unta pinji"s bitja 
=lest you come. 


replace the shorter W.A. 
forms in -arat (dual) 
and -arirat (plur.). 

E.g., pitjawiira(i), and 
ptijcodsivas are some- 
times found in N.A. for 
W.A. pitjarai and pit- 
jarivat. 


Pres. Imperative I. Pres. Imperative I. 

In N.A. the longer -awurat In A.D. the longer -iliwa 
(dual) and -awurirat (sing.) and -~iwurat 
(plur.) formsoccasionally (plur.) forms replace the 


shorter W.A. forms in 
-at and -arirat respect- 
ively. (I have not heard 
the dual of the im- 
perative form in A.D.) 

E.g. A.D. aniliwa= 
W.A. nai /=stay (from 
nama=to be, to sit, 
to stay). 
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Positive Active Voice—Continued. 





N.A. S.A. A.D. 





Pres. Imperative I. ; Pres. Imperative I. 


Similarly we have 
from the same verb the 
A.D. imperatives anili- 
wirai, aniliwiragina ; 
these are the equivalents 
of the W.A. imperatives 
nérivat, ndrivaguia. (On 
the particles -guna and 
-guia, see below, §§137, 
138.) 


Pres. Imperative III. 


Here S.A. has -tia for W.A. 
-ta. E.g., dpmana 
wiimatia (S.A.) =hit (with 
missiles) the snake. (W.A. 
would have wdmatd for 
S.A. wimatia. W.A. 
wima=S.A. wima=to 
hurl ; to hit with missiles.) 


Future Indicative. Future Indicative. 


S.A. always has_ the A.D. uses the same short 
shortened future forms in future forms in -(#)éna as 
-(i)tna instead of the S.A. 
normal W.A. forms in 
-(t)tjina. 

E.g., 
aja aritna (S.A.)=W.A. 
ata aritjina (=I shall see). 
ata ilkiitna (S.A.)=W.A. 
ata ilkitjina=I shall eat. 
ata intjitna (S.A.)=W.A. 
ata tntjitjina=I shall 
drink. 
ata titna (S.A.)=W.A. 
afa tiitjina=I shall strike. 
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Positive Active Voice—Continued. 








S.A. A.D. 
Future Participle. Future Participle. 
ive S.A. always uses the shortened forms Short forms are used as in S.A. 
the in -(¢)tnala instead of the normal W.A. 
ili - forms in -(1)tjinala. 
whe E.g., télitndla (S.A.)=W.A. 
nts talitjindla =about to pour out. 
“ws mitjaka rénitndla = (S.A.)=W.A. 
ad matjaka rénitjindla=about to put 
37 into the fire. 
méiaka rimeritnala (S.A.) = W.A. 
méiaka ) about to meet his 
rimer- > = mother. 
ttjindla in order to meet his 
mother. 
‘ Preterite. Indicative II. 
In the  Preterite Indicative II 
A.D. substitutes forms ending in 
-tjunkiina for the normal Aranda 
forms ending in -tita. 
E.g., A.D. erdrea pmara gételit- 
junkina=W.A. etna pmara gatelitjita 
rt =they used to clear the site. 
as A.D. erdrea rilal’ iwitjunkiina= 


W.A. etna réla iwitjita=they used 
to throw up soil. 


Preterite. Subjunctive Mood. 


A.D. invariably substitutes forms ending 
in -maka for the normal Aranda forms 
ending in -/aya in the Preterite Sub- 
junctive. 

E.g., eva kana aynkdimaka (A.D.)= 
eva kana aykdlaya (other Aranda 
dialects) while he said. 


A.D. era kana taramaka=W.A. era 
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Positive Active Voice—Continued. 





E.A. and A.D. 





Perfect Indicative. 


E.A. and A.D. usually have -na instead 


of the W.A. suffix -kala. This -na 
termination is sometimes heard in 
N.A. also, and from here it 
occasionally creeps into the speech of 
travelled W.A. speakers. 


E.g., E.A., A.D. eva albuna=W.A. 
era albukala=he has gone away. 
A.D. erdrea kalla iléoa liliwina= 
W.A. etna kalla ileoa lakala=they 
have already gone downstream. 

(iliwuna here is the _ perfect 
indicative of liliwuma, an A.D. variant 
of lama=to go. See above, §109 (3).) 

A.D. kyeliwuna=W.A. (k)yakala= 
have carried. (On the relation 
between A.D. kyeliwuma and W.A. 
(k)yama, see above, §109 (3).) 


"Perfect Conditional B.IV. 


E.A. and A.D. imvariably have the 


termination -naya instead of the W.A. 
ending -kalaya. This peculiarity is not 
found in N.A. 

E.g., A.D. ya apitjinaya=W.A. 
unta(baka) pitjtkalaya=if you had 
come. A.D. kwatja katnerenaya= 
W.A. kwatja katnerakalaya=if the 
water had risen high. 





Negative Active Voice. 





S.A. 


A.D. and E.A. 





Preterite Indicative I. 


S.A. forms its Preterite Indicative I 


normally as in A.D. and E.A. 
E.g., aja atitjana (S.A.)=W.A. 
aja tutjtkana=I did not hit. 
Similarly S.A. has -tj@nerdka for 
W.A. -ttkaneraka. E.g., etna 
atitjanerdka (S.A.)=W.A. etna 


tiitjtkdnerdka=they did not hit. 





Preterite Indicative I. 


A.D. and E.A. always have -tjana for 


W.A., N.A. -tjtkdna. 

E.g., A.D., E.A. jiya alitjana=W.A. 
jiya litjtkina=I did not go. (From 
lama=to go.) 

A.D. awitjana=W.A. witjikina= 
did not hear. (From wuma=to hear.) 

A.D. aldntua atnjitjana=W.A. 
erdka tnjitjikina=the skin bag did not 
fall (tnjima=to fall). 
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Note.—As the two Reflexive Voices are formed directly from the two Active 
Voices by inserting the syllable -/a- between the stems of the verbs in question and 
their inflexional terminations, the above list of dialectal inflexional terminations 
holds good also in the conjugation of both Reflexive Voices. The Active Voice 
dialectal inflexions are used in the two Reflexive Voices as well, prefixed by the 
syllable -la- or -l-. 


E.g., A.D. erdrea atilitjéna=W.A. étna tilitjikdna=they did not hit themselves. 
A.D. ya atilakdra=W.A. inta tilakitja=lest you hit yourself. 
S.A. jiya tilitna=W.A. jiya tilitjina=I shall hit myself. 


111. Derivative Verbs in -erama and -tlama. 


In addition to the periphrastic verbs listed above, Aranda possesses a large set 
of true derivative verbs. The difference between these two types may be stated in 
the following terms: Periphrastic verbs are verbs formed from other verbs in order 
that they may suffice to voice a whole sentence in compressed form ; true derivative 
verbs, on the other hand, are formed from adjectives and nouns (in some cases also 
from verbs) and give simple expression to the action or to the static condition 
intrinsically inherent in the very meaning of the adjectives, nouns, or original verbs 
from which they are formed. 


The two most common Aranda terminations which are employed for the purpose 
of forming such derivative verbs are -erama and -ilama. -erama gives rise to 
intransitive verbs, and -ilama to transitive verbs. 


The following examples will suffice to show the force of these two verb- 
terminations. 


112. (1) Intransitive Verbs in -erama. 

jina mareréma=I become good, I get well, I recover. (From méra=good.) 
From adjectives : 

jina kénnerdma=I grow bad; I become ill. (From kénna=bad.) 
From nouns : 

jiya atyérama=I become a man, I am being initiated into manhood. (dtua= 

man.) 

inuérama=to grow night. (iyya=night.) 

tébatdberdma=to grow dark. (tébatdba=darkness.) 
From verbs : 


Here the principal use of -erama lies in its ability to form a whole set of Negative 
Forms both in the Active and the Reflexive Voices. (See tutjtkanerama, 
etc. : tutjikanerama is really formed from tutjikana+erama, and originally 
may have meant “‘ to become a non-striker,” as “‘ tutjikana”’ on its own 
means “did not strike.”’) 


(See also Nos. 33 and 67 in the above list of periphrastic verbs.) 
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113. (2) Transitive Verbs in -tlama. 
The Aranda derivative ending -ilama has the same force as the Latin -ficio 
in compound words. 
From adjectives : 
dja marilima=1 make well; I fashion, I shape. 
dja kénnilima=1 do wrong; I offend. 
From nouns : 
dja atyélama=I make a man; I circumcise. 
dja tabatébilima=1 make dark, I create darkness. 


114. From intransitive verbs. Such transitive verbs are properly known as 
“* Causative Verbs.” The Aranda causative verbs are formed by adding -lelama 
to the stems of intransitive verbs—the stem of a verb being that portion of the verb 
which remains after the -ma termination of the Present Indicative Singular has been 
taken away. 

E.g., ata alkydmbulelima=1 cause someone to see, I open his eyes. (From 

alkydmbuma=to open one’s own eyes.) 
ata jéralelima=I cause to laugh. (From févama=I laugh.) 
ata ilbiykalelima=1 remind. (From ilbdykama=I remember.) 

Cf. also afa kdmalelima=1 rouse up; I raise. (From kdmeréma=I rise, I 
get up.) 

It may be pointed out that these -lelama verbs are felt by the Aranda speaker as 
verbs ending in -la+-ilama ; the -la ending is felt to be equivalent to the -la ending 
in such a word as “‘ tula nama.” (See No. 18 in the list of Periphrastic Verbs above.) 
This means that “ afa faralelama’’ is felt by the Aranda man to be the transitive 
counterpart to “ jiya faralanama’’=l[ am laughing. Similarly, “ afa ilbaykalelama” 
is felt as the causative counterpart of ‘‘ jiya ilbaykala nama ”’ (=I am remembering). 

Note.— -erama and -ilama are used extensively to-day in Aranda in order to 
form suitable endings for words borrowed from pidgin English. -erama is added 
to borrowed words which are intransitive in meaning, and -t/ama is added to transitive 
loan-words. 

Instances are : 

1. -erama. bdilerdma=to boil. 
wtkerima=to grow weak. 
kréwerdma=to grow. 
2. -ilama. bdiemilima=to buy. (Pidgin English baiam, written “ buy 


’em.”’) 

jisemilima=to use. (Pidgin English jusam, written “ use 
7em.”’ 

sdlemildma=to sell. (Pidgin English selam, written “sell 
“em.’’) 


115. Translation of the Pidgin English Infinitive in Aranda. 
In view of the extensive borrowing of Pidgin English words in the speech of the 
majority of present day Aranda men and women, it may not be amiss to point out 
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here that -/a forms (on the pattern of tula nama, see No. 18 in the list of Periphrastic 
Verbs, §106) are now being used freely in the Aranda territory to translate the 
Pidgin English Infinitive when associated with English auxiliary verbs. This is 
done only when the speaker uses a mixture of Pidgin English and Aranda. This 
evil habit is spreading to such an extent that no student of Aranda to-day can afford 
to pass over it in silence. 


E.g., Alat, 4 mait ji kékula=Get away, he might bite you. Here “ kékula”’ 
(from kékuma=to bite) is used to translate the Pidgin English 
infinitive “ bite’ when it follows the auxiliary verb “ might.’’ Normal 
Aranda for this sentence would be “ Alat, éra ydna kdkumitja.”’ 


at mait ilila fast=I might die first. Here “ ilila”’ (from iluma=to die) 
is used to translate the Pidgin English infinitive ‘die ’’ when it 
follows the auxiliary verb “‘ might.’”” Normal Aranda for this sentence 
would be jiya fiya drugila ilitjina=I perhaps first shall-die. 


116. VII. The Adverb. 


Adverbs as a class are well represented in Aranda. In fact, they play perhaps a 
more important part in ordinary Aranda speech than they do in modern European 
languages. For the primitive native tongue favours the combination of verb and 
adverb in preference to the modern European alliance of abstract noun and adjective 
coupled with a simple verb. Thus the Aranda man is content to “‘ visit a place 
daily,” whereas a European prefers to “‘ pay a daily visit to a place.” 


There are several classes of adverbs in Aranda. 


117. (1) Adverbs of Time. 


drugila=at first. 
o dribéva \=then, thereupon. 
inkdna=finally. 


rare A =lit. ‘‘ and now once more only ’’=for the last time. 


ildéyara=when ? 
irukarbi W.A. 

suathentiees N. Ay =the day before yesterday. 

yiruka (W.A.) \ _ 

pmiirka (NA) f ~Yesterday. 

Iidta (W.A.), Ljtta (N.A.)=to-day. 

intin{a to-morrow. 

dltamdlia=daily, day in and day out. 
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dltala (W.A.), iltala (N.A.)=during the day. 
intla=at night. 
rélkintjala=at dawn. 


Note.—The above three adverbs and many others of a similar type are really 
nouns of time, to which the -/a postpositional suffix has been added. See §162. 


imdnka=a long time ago. 

arénba=long ago, in the dim past. 

altjtraya kitafa=ever of old; for ever and ever. 

kiitaja, kita=always. 

woffa =again. 

wotfamawd{fa—again and again. 

ntjdrardya, ntjdrandra=often, many times. 
itjindéra=never, not at all. (From ttja=no, not+indéra=very.) 
dnma (W.A. only)=soon ; at some future time; not yet. 
tiruka (N.A., E.A.)=soon; at some future time; not yet. 
lilaka, lilika (all dialects)=anma, uruka, above. 
kdlla=already. 


118. The Numeral Adverbs listed above (§84) also belong to this category. The 
last four adverbs in the above set require further comment. Uruka, lilaka, and anma 
are synonymous, and hence can be interchanged in the following sentences, which 
have been chosen in order to show the various meanings possessed by these three 
adverbs. 

Jina lilaka pitjalbuma=I shall return at some future time ; I am not returning 

for a while yet. 

Garra uruka mbea !=Let the meat cook for a while yet. 

Nuna anma uygwaya karalama=We are waiting for you (to return) whenever- 

that-may-be. 

Tjurka anya kalla mbaya? Urukantema=Are the figs (=tjurka anya) ripe? 

Not yet. 


119. Kalla is a much-used term. When alla is used on its own it means 
“‘ completed,” i.e. either “‘ enough of that,” “ it is ended,” “‘ the tale is completed ” ; 
or “‘ he (she) has finished and now goes on a new quest, begins 4 new experience.” 
In the latter sense “ kalla’’ is used time and again in such legends as the A.D. story 
of Kolbarinja’s pursuit of his faithless sons; here “ Kalla” introduces paragraph 
after paragraph, and has the force of “‘ away again!” 

When used as a proper adverb, i.e. when it is joined to a verb or an adjective, 
“‘ kalla’”’ means “ already.’”’ Very frequently it deteriorates in sense, however, and 
becomes an almost meaningless expletive particle. (See below, §141.) 

E.g., Era kalla albuka=He has (already) left. 

Kalla mara=German “ schon gut” =colloquial English “ that’s alright,” 

“that will do.” 
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120. In addition to these adverbs of time there is one suffix-particle which is 
used as an adverb of time. This is the suffix -kimbdra=first. 


-kimbara is attached to the nominative cases of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. 
When -kimbara is affixed to nouns it looks as though the suffix should be registered 
as -imbdra (as its stress demands !), and the -k- taken as being portion of the possessive 
case termination. 


E.g., dtuakimbdra pitjedu !=let the men come first ! 


But in view of the pronominal forms given below, this seems hardly possible, 
unless we suppose that “‘ erak-,” “ jiyak-,” etc., are late analogical substitutes for 


“‘ ehura,”’ “‘ nuka,” and the rest. 


Thus we have the following uses with the pronoun : 

jtyakimbéra aykéa=let me speak first. 

iintakimbara albmélai=you tell (your story) first. 

érakimbdra pitjedu !=let him come first. 

ilinakimbdra albiivea=let us (two) go home first. 

mbdlakimbdra, erdtarakimbdéra lirea=l\et both of you, let both of them, go. 

ninakimbara, rdgaykarakimbara, étnakimbdra pitjariréa=let us, let you, let 
them, come first. 


121. (2) Adverbs of Place. 


lénkena=yonder. 
ndykana=here, somewhere here. 
tuguna=yonder, over there. 
jaélaya=over there. 


gdfala (not used in A.D.)=outside. 
kiirula (A.D. only). 


itinja=close at hand. 
tliya=far away. 


122. Under this heading come the following correlative adverbs : 

ntala—nala =where—there. 

ntana—nana =where—there. 

ntanaka—nanaka =where—there (nédnaka can be shortened to nédka, and 
ninaka to naka). 

taka —naka =where—there. (E.g., E.A. taka fa imbuna=W.A. tanaka 

aja imbuka=where did I leave it ?) 

tanaka —nanaka =where—there. 

ntauna —nauna (or N.A. ntéana—néana) =whither—thither. 

ntanaya—nanaya —whence—hence. 

ntdnakatitja (ntdkatitja)—ndnakatitja (ndkatitja)=how far—thus far. 

ntdnakakdta (ntdkakdta)—ndnakakdta (ndkakdta)=how far—thus far. 


G 
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123. (3) Adverbs of Manner. 
Under this heading come adverbs of a wide variety of significance and purpose. 
E.g., ntakina—lakina =how—thus. 

indéra=very. (Cf. §59.) 

juya=perhaps. 

nturba=truly. 

tutna (S.A. only)=truly. 


The following adverbs of manner deserve more detailed mention : 


124. irbdltala=ably, possibly. In the Aranda idiom the adverb “ irbaltala”’ 
takes the place of a non-existing verb equivalent to the English “I can,” “I am 
able.” 

E.g., Jiya irbaltala lama=lit. I ably go=I can go, I shall be able to go. 

Jina irbaltala laka=1 could go. 

Nuna trbaltala tjuruya erina emanama=lit. We ably tjuruya this exhibit = 
We have the full power to exhibit this ¢juruya (tjuruya here=sacred 
ceremony). 


125. janna (W.A., N.A.). 
Ea }Ga. A.D.)=impossibly, in vain. 
The above adverbs replace the English ‘‘ I cannot,” “I am unable to ”’ in all 
Aranda sentences. 
E.g., afa janna juntuma=|I cannot find. (This is an interesting idiom. ‘ Aja 
juntuma ”’ means “I seek,”’ but “ aja janna juntuma”’ always means 
‘T cannot find,” and never “‘I cannot seek.’’ ‘‘ I cannot seek ” 
would have to be expressed as “‘jiya janna juntitjika lama” = 
‘‘T am unable to go in order to search (for it).’’) 
ata wjdrama=I look for in vain. (From wja+arama.) 
jiya janna ekurauna lama=I cannot go to him (lit. I impossibly to him go). 
fa jt’ etelerama (S.A.)=W.A. afa janna etalerama=I can’t remember. 
etna ujtbot’ ilbintjima (S.A.)=etna janna ulbantjima=they cannot pull out. 


126. dwa, wd (W.A., S.A.) 
jat (N.A., E.A., S.A.) > =yes. 
towds (Unmatijera) 

These adverbs of confirmation afford an easy way of distinguishing between 
Aranda men who speak different dialects. It is often possible to do so after the first 
few questions, if these are answered in the affirmative. 

These adverbs may be strengthened or qualified by the addition of certain 
particle suffixes. We then get the following forms : 


pn ines WA} E.A.) }=" yes ” (emphatic yes !). See below, §§136, 137, 138. 
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awdbula (W.A.)=“‘ why yes,” “ yes, of course.” This form is used when an 
emphatic response is made to a dubious question. 
E.g., Erama nturba lakina albmelaka? Awabula=Did he really say 
so? Why, yes, of course. 

awdlama (W.A.). This is a weakened form of “ yes,” a hesitating “ yes,” like 

the colloquial English ‘‘ yes, I s’pose.” (§142.) 

Two common A.D. adverbs of affirmation may also be included in this section. 
They are awipdta(gina) and awiipdtaka(giina). Both of these mean “ to be sure,” 
“yes, yes.” They correspond to the W.A. nturbaguia, S.A. tutnaguna, which have 
the same meaning. (nturba=tutna=really, truly ; on -guta, -guna see §§137, 138.) 


127. ttja (N.A., S.A., W.A.) Ss 
ardygua (N.A., E.A., Unmatijera) =m, Ont. ; 
These two adverbs of negation afford another way of distinguishing between the 
Aranda dialects. 


Note I.—Itja can be ent as ttja kita (=“‘ no, never’’) or as ttjindéra 
(=“‘ no, not in the least ”’). 


Note IIT.—It may be pointed out here that where English uses ‘‘ no ” in response 
to a negative question, Aranda always uses “ yes”’ ; in the native language such a 
“‘ yes” affirms the whole negative sentence which it answers. This is a feature that 
has led to many misunderstandings between the natives and their white questioners. 
The simple remedy for such annoying misunderstanc ‘ngs is, of course, to ask only 
positive questions. 


E.g., English: Has he not come yet? No=Aranda: Evama itjantema 
pitjika? Awa. 


128. -dwa (A.D. only), waéra (other Aranda dialects) | _ 

inta (all Aranda dialects) }=iust, only. 

Of these three adverbs, -dwa and -dnta influence the position of the stress in the 
words to which they are attached. -dwa always has a stress (either principal or 
secondary, according to the length of the word), and -dnta draws the word-stress upon 
itself in the case of a few pronouns. 


E.g., etndwa (A.D.)=W.A. rétnja wira=only a name (A.D. étna=W.A. réinja= 
name). 
kiibitjdwa (A.D.)=only small (kiditja=small). 
bétjdwa, bétjaw’ (A.D.)=W.A. kiirka wdra=only small (A.D. bdétja= 
kiirka =small). 
ortjéramaldwa (A.D.)=W.A. ortjéramala wdéra=only telling lies. 
untanta=you only. 
erdnta=he only. 
But note 
jtyanta=only I. 
niinanta=only we. 
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In such phrases as “ iykdtanta fara,” “ drugitjanta fdra,” etc. -anta loses its 
force of ‘‘ just,” “‘ only ’’; and the phrases in question mean merely “‘ both of them 
chiefs,” ‘‘ both of them women,” etc. (See §44.) 


Note.—On -dwa used as a particle, see below, §132. On -anta, wara as con- 
junctions, see §183. 


129. (4) Adjectival Adverbs. 

In Aranda any adjective can be used as an adverb without changing its form. 
Such adjectival adverbs are, of course, indeclinable. They are placed in front of the 
verb which they qualify. 

E.g., era mara aykama=he speaks well. 

era konna aykama=he speaks badly. 
eva kyara etalerama=he thinks much. 
Note.—There are a few adjectival adverbs which are formed by adding the suffix 


-la to the original adjectival form ; but even these adverbs frequently drop the -la 
suffix and revert to their original form. 


E.g., eva ekaltala erguma=he holds tightly. 
era ttinjala itnama=he is standing close by. 


oo 66 ’ 


Even here it would be equally correct to use “ ekalta,” “‘ itinja,”’ etc., which 
are the original adjective forms from which the above adverbs have been formed 
by the addition of the syllable -/a. 


130. Comparison of Adverbs. 


The comparison of adverbs is identical with that of the adjectives. No declension 
is possible in any of the degrees of comparison. 


E.g., Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 


mara —well mir” \indira =better méarindéra =best 


kénna=bad konn’ Sina =worse kénnindéra=worst 
i .44 \ lkiva=just now Iljdtinddbva=this very 
yita=to-day 4 a, } moment 


(To be continued) 
T. G. H. STREHLOW 








